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HAND-BOOKS FOR lEELAND. 



THE NORTH 
GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 



f MR. AKD MBS. S. C, HALL. 



GENERAL ADVEilTISEMENT, 




HESE ^' Hand-Books for Ireland** have been compiled by Hieir 
authors chiefly ifirom their own work — f Ireland ; its Scenebt 
AND Chakacteb*' — Written and published by them in the years 
1841-2 and 3, But they are arranged with a view to commu- 
nicate to THE TouBiST in that country such information as he 
more immediately needs, in his progress — of routes, roads, hotels, charges, 
distances, conveyances, &c. &e. ; with descriptions of the objects and 
places of attraction he will necessarily visit and inspect, and concerning 
which he will especially desire knowledge. ^ With a view, therefore, to this 
essential duty, the authors revisited in 1652 the several places they have 
described ; and, in 1853, these books have been revised generally. 

The leading purpose of the authors is to induce visits to Ieeland. Those 
who require relaxation from labour, or may be advised to seek health under the 
influence of a mild climate, or search for sources of novel and rational amusement, 
or draw from change of scene a stimulus to wholesome excitement, or covet 
acquaintance with the charms of Nature, or wish to study a people full of original 
character — cannot project an excursion to any part of Europe that will afford a 
more ample recompense. 

To the English, therefore, a country in which they cannot fail to be deeply 
interested, holds out every temptation the traveller can need. A cordial and 
hearty welcome will be given, at all times and in all places, to the ^stranger,*' who 
will there journey in security such as he can meet in no other portion of the globe 
Ireland will, unquestionably, supply every means of enjoyment that may be obtained 
in any of the Continental kingdoms, and without calling for the sacrifices of monev 
and comfort that wUl be exacted in Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT. 



The authors of these volumes will indeed rejoice if their statements be the 
means of inducing English travellers to direct their course westward, knowing well, 
that for every new visitor, Ireland will obtain a new friend. 

To other inducements may be added those which now arise from fi&cilities 
for travelling with ease and comfort. Dublin is barely twelve hours distant from 
London : a railroad conveys to Holyhead; and the Channel is crossed in large and 
commodious steam-ships in less than four hours. Through all the leading dis- 
tricts there are railways ; the inns, throughout, are for the most part comfortable; 
and even where discomfort has to be endured, it will be deprived of annoyance by 
the knowledge that efforts have been, or will be, exerted, to remove it. 

And something may be said of the comparatively small cost at which the tour 
may be made. '^Tourist Tickets" are now annually issued at a cost of between 
four and six pounds. These Tourist Tickets are always considered — at the 
stations, the hotels, and, indeed, everywhere — as letters of introduction : they give 
assurance of " a stranger," who is proverbially, in Ireland, secure of kind and 
courteous treatment ; moreover, the ticket is a contract to avoid delays on all 
routes — the first places upon occasions of difficulty of right belonging to the holders 
of these tickets. Independent, therefore, of the very great saving of expense, all 
Tourists in Ireland should obtain ** Tourist Tickets.*' 

The four Hand Books consist of : — 
No. 1. Dublin and Wicklow. 
No. 2. The North and Giant's Causewat. 
No. 3. The South and Killarnef. 
No. 4. The West and Connemara. 
They may be obtained, either together or separate, of any bookseller in the 
Kingdom, price 5s. each, or 20s. the Four Volumes. 



«% The Authors will be much obliged by receiving any corrections to these 
volumes, or any suggestions for their improvement. 
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IXTRODUCnON. 



Proceeding northwaxdSi the Tourist will have a choice of two routes — 
that by railway to Ballymena (a distance from Belfast of about two hours, 
passing through Antrim town, with two branches, one to CarrickferguSi 
which we shall notice presently, and the other to Handalstown, skirting 
the northern shores of Lough Keagh) ; thence by coach or car to Bally- 
money (15 miles) ; thence to Colendne (7 miles) ; and thence to the Causeway 
Hotel (about 9 miles). At all these places there are comfortable inns : the 
hotel at the Causeway is large, and fitted up expressly for Tourists. 

This is the most rapid and direct route ; but the most interesting and 
picturesque is that which we have described at length in this Book — ^by the 
COAST; first by railway to Carrickfergus (which is reached in about an 
hour), and thence through Ballycastle. Leaving the Belfast station of the 
Belfast and Ballymena Railway by the 6 o'clock morning train, the traveller 
arrives at Carrickfergus at a quarter-past 7 a.m. The mail-coach for Bally- 
castle starts upon the arrival of this train. Ballycastle is only 11 miles from 
the Causeway. The mail-coach-road runs along the coast, often upon the 
edge of the sea-shore, and passes through a number of small fishing-towns, 
arriving at the following hours: — Lame, 9.40 a.m.; Olenarm, 11.20 
a.m. ; Cushendall, 1.40 p.m.; and Ballycastle, 2.20 pjn. Should the Tourist 
be unable to leave Belfast by the 6 o'clock train, in time to avail himself of 
the mail, he need not trouble himself much about it, as public cars will ply 
between the towns we have mentioned during summer ; but most travellers 
prefer the independence of posting on a hired car. This is by far the 
pleasantest, and (with an intelligent driver, who will occasionally diverge 
out of the direct route, to point out the most remarkable features) the most 
preferable mode. Cars leave the Carrickfergus station every day for Lame and 
Glenarm, at 10.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. ; returning from Glenarm every day 
at 6 a.m., and arriving at Carrickfergus in time for the 10.55 a.m. train for 
Belfast. The ordinary cars of the country — " the outside jaunting cars" — 
are, however, always to be procured ; the charge being 6d. a mile — Irish 
miles — and usually 8d. a mile, if more than one passenger be carried; the 
driver will expect 2d. a mile. There are comfortable inns at all the stages, 
and neither difficulty nor inconvenience will be experienced by this route. 
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Placing, then — ^bj either of these two routes—the Tourist at the Giant's 
Causeway, we refer him to the following pages for, we believe, all the 
information he will require concerning the Causeway — ^the interest of which 
is very greatly enhanced by the stupendous mountain-rocks and magnificent 
sea coast by which it is environed. His stay at the Causeway will probably 
not exceed two da3rs, unless time permit him to make excursions to the 
neighbouring marvels — of which there are many — ^fertile of compensation. 
He will find guides and boatmen full of sea — and scientific — ^knowledge ; 
the charges at the hotel will be moderate ; there will be attention to all his 
wants and wishes ; and he will be amply rewarded by the pleasure and 
information derived &om his Tour to this, the most sublimely grand of 
all the Wonderful Works of Nature in Ireland. 

Hetuming homewards, he will take one of the two routes described ; 
or, what will be infinitely preferable, visit the famous maiden city of 
Londonderry, distant 34 miles from the Causeway, passing by the singu- 
larly romantic ruin of Dunluce, the pretty bathing-places, Portrush and 
Port-Stewart, and the town of Coleraine. Erom Coleraine there is a 
four-wheeled car (in connexion with the railway) to Londonderry, whence 
there is a railway in progress, which will ultimately extend to Enniskillen. 
It has already been opened as far as Omagh. The distance from Omagh to 
Armagh, or to Castleblaney, must be made by public conveyance, or posted 
on a car ; and from Armagh or Castleblaney the Tourist may return to Dublin 
by railway, through Newry and Drogheda. If, however, time permits, he 
should endeavour to return through Connemara. Enniskillen stands on the 
justly-famed Lough Erne. The distance from Enniskillen to Sligo is easily 
accomplished : Sligo and the splendid scenery that surrounds it will amply 
repay a visit ; the mountains that firown over its bay are at once terrible and 
imposing. The distance is apparently great, but it can be without difficulty 
accomplished at comparatively small cost. A mail-coach runs between 
Sligo and Castlebar ; there is also a coach or car between EnniskiUen and 
Ballina; indeed, this will be the case upon all the great leading roads. 
But, again, we recommend the posting-cars in these districts as preferable 
to public conveyances. 
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Full particulars on these points will be found in this Book. We 
have endeavoured to communicate to the Tourist all the information he 
requires; and have given such histories and illustrative facts connected 
with the places through which he will pass, or at which he will be located, 
as may augment his interest and add to his enjoyment. And that interest 
and that enjoyment cannot fail to be great. He will find in " the North" 
much to cheer and gratify — ^manufactories busily at work j industry and 
enterprise in full vigour ; the natural resources of Ireland turned to profit- 
able account ; the people tranquil because prosperous ; and his impressions 
of Ireland, hence derived, will be altogether those of hope and expectation. 
He will not fail to contrast the North with the South — ^to the disadvantage 
of the latter — and have faith in the capabilities of a country, in part of 
which so much that is good has been already done. 

In the North, he will not only visit active and flourishing towns, he will 
inspect rare antiquities ; he will listen to many legends ; he will examine 
a primitive people, and a people mingled for centuries with the English 
and the Scotch ; he will travel through scenery, beautiful often, and jfre- 
quently magnificently grand ; he will behold richly cultivated fields and 
wild districts, into which has never entered the spade of the husbandman, 
— mountain and valley, productive fields, and idle bog ! 

Above all (and it is mainly for this purpose his visit to the North will 
be made) he will see the Giant's Causeway, one of the wonders of the world. 

And to the many advantages attending this most interesting tour, may 
be added the ease and comfort with which it may now be made. Although 
we hope that few will find it necessary to make so rapid a journey, we may 
premise that the Causeway may be reached within twenty hours of London, 
by railway nearly all the way. 




ELF AST — whence we are to suppose the Tourist 
about to start for <<the North"— is 113 English 
miles from Dublin. The Metropolitan Terminus is 
in Amiens-street, at the back of the Custom-house. 

The principal towns passed through, en route f are 
Balbriggan, Brogheda, Dimdalk, Portadown, Newry, 
and Lisbaxn. Of these we shall give some brief 
account ; detaining the Touxist awhile at the great 
commercial capital of Ireland, conducting him thence, by the coast-road, to 
the Giant's Causeway ; thence to the maiden dty of "Deny," and thence 
back to Belfast, thxxnigh Coleraine and Antrim ; or by the less direct, but infi- 
nitely more interesting and romantic, route, through Donegal county, into 
Enniskillen ; thoioe to Armagh ; through Sligo county and into Galway ; 
or by any of the other routes southward. 

The railroad runs for a considerable distance — ^indeed, for nearly twenty- 
five miles — ^through the county of Dublin, keeping in view, the whole of the 
way, the Bay and the open sea. The Hill of Howth, IreLuid's Eye, Lambay, 
and the Skerries, are seen to much advantage ; and until Drogheda is reached, 
and we cross the &moQS Boyne Water, the ocean is never out of ken* 

Various objects will claim his attention, hotb, landward and seaward, soon 
after the Toorist leaves Dublin; the greater number of these, however, 
appertain to that division of our Guide Books which introduces him to 
Dublin and its adjacent scenery — ^to which belong the. magnificent Bay and 

ks attsactions, on. the one 8id% and the aeiraral aneieni villages and pio- 
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tnrmqne rnina on the other. We shall therefrae Ibr Um preaent paaa then 
by, noticiiig onl^ Qiat of Sworda, wilh ill rained cutle, iti nmiid tower, and 



iti monasfic remaiiiB. 'Hie cattle a very pictnretqne, standing on die banks 
of a clear and rapid river. It was fbrmerlT- the paJace of the Archbishop of 
Dnblin, and most have been a strong as well as an extensiTe pile. It oon- 
nats of ranges of embsittled waUs, flanked with towers. Swords was, at one 
period, a place of considerable importance, having had the " honour" to be 
repeatedly bomt and plnndered by the Danes, who destroyed it no fewer 
than four timas dniing the eleventh and twelfth centoriee. 

Of the numerous ecolesiaatical edifices (here are now bnt few Mnusiui ; 



the roond tower — seventy-three feet in height — Bud the abbey belfry, a 
lare baildin^, of tio more reniote uitiqnity thaa the fourteenth or perhaps 
the fifteenth centmy, and the modem church appended to it, cDnTey but a 
very fiunt idea of the grondeor of the olden time. 



The next station of importance is (hat of Malahide. Here attention will 
be directed to one of the most venerable and interesting castles of Ireland 
— the castle of Malahide, the old fortified mansion of "the Talbots" — 
happily not a rain, for it is still llie residence of the estunable representative 
of the Anglo-Nonnan who won the land with his swcord in the reign of the 
second Henry, It retains inany marks of antiquity i it is an extensive 
square building, flanked with circular toweis, having received considerable 
additicms of late yean; bat they have been made in keeping with its 
b2 



tutcieiit chancter— «nd a veiy alight effiirt of the inrgimtinii will link its 
ezistiiig state vitli Uie Hstw^ of tlw olden time.* 



Some few miles farther nortli is the small tom of Lnsk, whioh sbnOBt 
answers to Uke descriptioii we have given of Swords ; for here, too, in tlie 
earliest age of Chriataauilj, an abbey was erected with its attendant chapels 
and cells ; and here also the chm^ was castellated for the defence of the 
n- lastio establishment. The architecture of this building, howerer, is 
lemarkable and peculiar ; it consiats of two long aisles dirided hy a range 

• Tba propeit; liu ban bald bj tb« TiUhU from tba pnlaa of thdr *nt •MtlmHnt in 
Inlutd to Iha pnHnt UDMi Iks; wer« de^Tsd oTIt dming tha tnmblHttuC tollowedtbe nulu- 
eliolrjMrlMl,biitltwiir«liirn»dlotben.rt "BuBeKiiMlon." In lessilsuetf the eutia 
apdtbalHiiliai<l>«DtiiugnDtadtiiUilHCorba(, oua af tba nglcUtg, vbo uuda U for mia 
jean U« place of iwldence. HammtbaieledaTeiTrBllKidllfelnhij MwpowMlon.Sir lltUa 
or nothing la known of bh cm" bi Irrtuia j eiro Ihe tradition, of Ihe paawntTT are lilanl eon- 
ginilDg bbn ; Iha ddI; ona Ibit ailata hBTing raftewua to tola paQmleii of ttaa old nU(— bafaig 
n... shaa ba fint enlamd tbem. a iman oanad Raua of tba Vlc^ mimcBlaailT dlaappaand, 
and »iinJrm™ioiUljMniroadlolttpropariiH« when IhBlnlmder amba^ad SB aUp-bMVd.M 
Iha nalftabourisa poit, and aon^ Btitj an tha CiMtaant. 



of wren sMbea ; the east eai 

the present chnich; at the 

west end ie a Bqnare steeple 

(represented in our engraying], 

attached to three anglei of 

which are round towen ; e 

near the fourth angle is an is 

lated veritable " round fowef," 

in a good atate of preserratioii, 

tlum^ deprived of its cap. 

■__ Beneath, the steeple ia a atone* 

; roolfed ciypt, in reference to 

which Choose remarks, " I know 

from ahnndant evidence that 

all our moat ancient religions 

edifices began in the ninth cen- 

tnij with atone-roofed crypts 

near which were erected 

round towers ; and nnmberless 

proofe occur of these being the 

Lon cuTu. „ro,]^ gf (jj^ Qabnen." 

The station next reached is that of Balbriggan, which may be dignified as 

one of the mannfactnring towns of Ireland.* 

Bat, until the Tooriat atrives at Drogheda, his inquiries may be limited. 



er nwda la BelEuL But ths vhols of It uadflrgveB 
le It li oomlgMil to ths loom i sad Own pniputtlDiii 
The Bulbrigsn MneUi^ ir^ ant tmfreqaeaitl;, pntOred to 
Oofl MtabWiiQeiit— that of Mr. Smyth — hu «xlflt*d ri 
Dcnuedaf late jun, uid In hit nutorj lion 
ail DaMlnamthUihmsit Ilia Loner AbbeTBtnst. Indeed, If 
liBeDteiv^lMDfttis headof thlaflrmirUclicnAtadlhBlHiiliHH 
of the lut caotoiT, Tuioui cmlM tawl oontribnHdlo deitnr H la " tbe LlbeRiee" of Dublin. 
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and easily answered. At Drogheda, however, he should rest; for here 
and in the neighbourhood are many scenes which histoiy has made &mons, 
or infamous. Here, also, are the most remarkable of the *< works of Druid 
hands of old" to be found in Ireland; and, whether he seeks for beautiful 
scenery, marvellous remains of antiquity, or renowned historic sites, at 
Drogheda, or adjacent to it, his labours will be largely recompensed. 

The Tourist, before he arrives at this point in his tour northward, 
will have passed two or three of the ** Round Towers,** concerning which he 
cannot fail to have heard much. We shall not presume here to offer any 
opinion as to their origin. The subject has been for centuries fertile of 
controversy; and, although now-a-days voices generally side with the 
learned Dr. Petrie in considering them Christian edifices, there are yet many 
defenders of the old theory that they were erected long prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland. As in this volume repeated references 
will be made to them (so many occurring on the route) the reader will accept 
some briefly condensed information on the subject. 

Although formerly very numerous, not more than about eighty-three 
towers at present remain — twenty in a perfect, and sixty-three in a state of 
decay. The former vary in height from one hundred and thirty to seventy 
feet, and are divided into several stories. Their general diameter is between 
eight and fifteen feet. The door, with but three known exceptions — Scattery , 
Clonmacnois, and Aghaviller — ^is placed at a height from the ground varying 
from six to fifteen feet. In some instances it is arched, in others a plain 
oblong. Its position varies, and seems to have been of no consequence. 
Each floor, exclusive of the basement and the attic, is lit by a single 
window ; that at the entrance receives light by the door, and the upper 
story, (with the exception of two towers in the county of Kilkenny, which 
have six each,) is lit by four windows, which face the cardinal points. The 
whole structure is roofed by a conical arch of mason-work. 

Their origin and use have proved a subject of greatly perplexed inquiry, 
being claimed (as we have intimated) adversely for Pagans and Christians t 
they have been described as temples for unholy Pagan rites ; as beacons ; 
as belfreys; as anchorite towers; as penitentiaries; as temples for sun 
worship; as repositories for church utensils; as Christian minarets; as 
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sepulchres ; as mozmments to early Christian teachers ; as episcopal indexes 
— %. e,, to point out cathedral churches. Popular report relates that they 
were uniyersally built in one night by some holy man or other ; while Mr. 
Windele— in an article written by him for the work on Ireland^ published by 
the authors of this volume in 1845— <»ntends for their heathen origin, and 
has little hesitation in assuming that ** most, perhaps all, were at once temples 
of the sun, depositaries of the sacred fire, indexes to denote the solstices, 
equinoxes, and motions of the heayenly bodies, and gnomons by which the 
shadow of that sun (of which they were the temples) indicated the Itathoif 
or seasons of the year. From their summits also the people were summoned, 
by the sound of trumpets or horns, to worship ; and in this respect they 
served the purpose of minarets. Added to these various uses, many of them 
were also sepulchral, like the Egyptian pyramids, which were sun-temples, 
as well as burial-places." 

Concerning the architecture of these singular structures, the same 
ingenious writer makes the following remarks : — ** That Ireland has many 
monuments of ancient Cyclopio and Pelasgian architecture, no one acquainted 
with her antiquities can doubt. The interior of several of her cairns, cave 
temples, forts, cassiols, and cahers, as well as those singular cells — ^various 
in form — ^found in several islands of Kerry, amply attest this. They are built 
in strict conformily with the style found at Mycene, in the Etruscan Sepul- 
chres, the Egyptian Pyramids in India, in the Temple of Brombanan in Java, 
in Mexico, &c., the most ancient in the world, and whose origin is traceable 
to the Canaanites or Phoenicians — the Giants of the Septuagint, the Cyclops 
of the Greeks. The style ceased between the seventh and fourth centuries 
before Christ, and yet, strange to say, we find it continued in Ireland in 
some of our most ancient Christian churches for seven centuries after the 
Christian era. This is accounted for in part by the seclusion and isolation 
of this country from the Boman world, and by the permanent and, in this 
and many other instances, Asiatic nature of its institutions, habits, and 
manners. In a country like Ireland, in which professions and trades were 
hereditary, as in the case of the brehon or judge, the physician, the Druid, 
the bard, the marshal, the standard-bearer, the brazier, the smith, &c«, 
Christianity wrought no change of architectural style beyond that of form, 
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RibititatiBg, in the Christian Temple, the tmguktr far the miund of the Pagan, 
hut preeemng all the manner^ eharaeter, and details of the national style.** 

We shall leave this matter as we find it; dbserring only, that few 
ohgeots more full of interest will be presented to the Tooiist dming a visit 
to Ireland. 

At Drogheda, then, we shall entreat the tonriet to stay ; proceeding 
thenoe, hy railway, to Naran {Vl\ miles) ; thenoe, perhaps^ to Trim; hat 
certainly to visit the wonderful Druidio remains at New Grange, and, it 
may be, the fiunons HiU, and the site of the ancient <*Halls,'' of Tara. 



xjor- 




^^j^ ET him first, however, examine well the town of 

Drogheda itself; for it will afford abundant 
interest during the two or three hours that may 
be expended in the task.* 

Drogheda is the principal town of the county 
of Louth. It is a seaport ; its character is that 
of a " compact" town ; the suburbs, indeed, are 
sufficiently wretched, but the leading streets 
present an appearance of bustle and buMness ; the quays look as if they 
were trodden by the foot of commerce ; and the exhibition of a coarser 
kind of linen, on stalls, in various places, gives welcome and satisfactory 
tokens of an approach towards the *' manufacturing north." The sea is 
close at hand, and vessels of burden may discharge their cargoes at the 
bridge — a bridge which divides the town, part of which is in the county 
of Meath. Few towns are more advantageously circumstanced for trade 
with England; it lies nearly opposite to Liverpool; is the great outlet 
for the produce of the rich counties adjacent ; the river Boyne runs through 
it to the ocean, and a navigable canal fiacilitates intercourse with several 

* *' Drogheda, a maritime county of a town in Leinster proyince, aituate between Mealih and 
Loath ooonties, and 81i miles N.from Dublin by railway, ooo^Nrialng an area of nine square milea 
or 5780 acres, of which 6S08 are in the rural district, and 473 in the town ; papulation in 1831, 
17,366, of which 1437 were of the Established Church, 265 Protestant Dissenters, and 15,663 
Bomaa Catholics; popolaUon in 1841, 19,530, of which 8909 were in the rural distriet, and 
16,621 in the town, inhabiting 2,955 houses ; population in 1851, 16»876. The town is situate on 
the Boyne, four miles from the sea."— T%om*« Almanack, 



distriota of Me&Cb ; Cbew lutiiral adTantsgei b^g ccmada&bly cmhaiioed 
hj (he nUwBf to Dnblin, to Belfiut, and ta NftTao. 

At n verj early period, DrogJiedA was kfintified town; and in flie four- 
teenth centory it had atttuned to considerable commercial inqiortanee. But 
until the year 1641 — the year of the "fanxnuiebeUiini'' — iti annals cmtain 
no recoids of stiiring erenta. Ilien, however, while in the occupation of 
the toyal army, tmderthe command of a gallant officer. Sir Henry Tichbome, 
it became diadngnished for a socceesfiil defence against the Irish forces, onder 
the oommand of Sir Pbelim O'NeiL A narratiTe of the siege, written by 



i Nicholas Bernard, Bean of Ardagh, wea sabseqnently published ; it is, of 
coune, an ex-parU statement, bat the defence was certainly condncted with 
much skill and braTery. 

It waa in 1&49, howerer, that a fearfal and diBastrons vvdtation awaited 
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Drogheda ; when Oliver Cromwell there commenced a mthless career in 
Ireland, the remembrance of which is still freshly preserved in the forcible 
expression so common in the mouths of the Irish peasantry — « The curse of 
Cromwell be upon you !" 

Cromwell landed in Dublin, early in August, with an army consisting of 
'< 8,000 foot, 4,000 horse, £20,000 in money, a formidable train of artillery, 
and all other necessaries of war." At the head of all his forces, he at once 
proceeded to Tredagh — ^the ancient name of Drogheda — ^then garrisoned by 
2,500 foot and 300 horse, under the command of Sir Arthur Aston, the 
governor, '< a brave and experienced officer." 

** A resolution being taken to besiege that place," writes Ludlow, ** our 
army sat down before it, and the lieutenant-general caused a battery to be 
erected, by which he made a breach in the walL" The spot from which he 
first assaulted the town is stiU known by the name of " Cromwell Fort," and 
is introduced into the accompanying print It stands on the summit of a 
hill that completely commands the town ; but the fortifications which now 
crown it are of comparatively recent erection. ** The garrison were not dis- 
mayed," they expected succour from Ormond ; and, according to Mark Noble, 
'^ seemed to be unanimous in their resolution, rather than deliver up the 
town, to expire with it — ^which," he coolly adds, " they did, not long after." 

Twice they repulsed the enemy ; but a third assault, led by the lieutenant- 
general in person, was successful; when Cromwell issued his "infernal 
order" for a general and indiscriminate massacre. He himself best tells the 
horrid story of his butchery, in a letter to the Speaker Lenthall, dated 
September 17th : — " The governor. Sir Arthur Aston, and divers considerable 
officers, being there, our men getting at them, were ordered by me to put 
them aU to the sword ; and, indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town, and I think that night they 
put to the sword about two thousand men ; divers of the officers and men 
being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town, where about one 
hundred of them possessed Saint Peter's churchnsteeple, some the west 
gate, and others a roimd tower, next the gate, called Saint Sunday's ; these 
beii^ summoned to yield to mercy, refused, whereupon I ordered the steeple 
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t^SaintPeter's to be fired, when one of them was heard to mj, in the midst 
of the flames, 'Ood confound ine! Ibnm! I bum!'" 

Cromwell thoa blaspbemooBly Bums up the histOTy of hii atrocity . — 
" And now give ma leave to saj how it came to pus, this great work is 
wrought. It was set npon some of our hearts that a great thing should be 
done, not \iy power or might, but by the Spirit of Qod." A few days aftei^ 
wards, in another letter to the Speaker, alluding to the wholesale massacre, 
he thus writes: — "I pray God, as these mercies ftow in upon you, ha will 



give yon a heart to improre them to His glory alone, because He alone is 
the author of them, and of all the goodness, patienee, and bi^^nfih^ng 
extended towards yea." From the same unquestionable authority — Crom- 
well himself — we learn that the murden were as cold-blooded as they were 
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exteniiTe i and nmtmned long after the excdtement of tbe ocmtoat had 
sabaided. The hideous execution of the KiTtge ordtt for inducriinitiata 
BUngfaUr wa« continoed "during five dayi, vitli ereiy tdrcnnutaiioe of 
honor i" it wa« atafsd at lengtli — according to traditioii, for hiatOTy has no 
record of die fact — in oonseqnence of a touching incident annuing tlie 
lingering spaik of homanity in the iron heart of CrranweU. Walking 
thiwif^ the Btreeta, he noticed, stretched along the pa.Qi, the dead body 
of a newly-made motiier, &aio vhoee breast the miserable in&nt was 
Tainly eadeavonring to draw sustenance. 



Hie atoiming of Drogheda was bnt the first act of a torrible tragedy ; 
every step which Cromwell took through Ireland was mariced with blood, 
and his Mghtfol example was too doaely imitated by his generals. 
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Of the old walls and fortifications of Drogheda, there are still some 
interesting remains ; tibe most perfect is the Gate of St. La-wrenoe. Ancient 
monastic relics are also of very frequent occurrence within the early bonndaiy 
of the town. Among the more remarkable is the ntin of St. Mary's chmrch» 
*' founded by the citizens of Drogheda, under Edward I. ; it was originally 
a conyent of Carmelites, and called St. Mary's of Mount Carmel ; a name 
very expressive of its situation, being erected on the most elevated part of 
the southern division of the town, and occupying the south-east angle of the 
town-wall." 

But Drogheda fills a far less dismal page in Irish history ; the name is 
associated with a triumph stained by no after atrocities. Within sight of 
towers blackened by the ruthless soldiery of Cromwell, a victory was gained 
pregnant with more beneficial results to Great Britain than all her con- 
quests before or since achieved. The Battle of the Boyne must be 
regarded as the key-stone of the temple of civil and religious liberty in these 
kingdoms. 

The conduct of Schomberg in Ireland was a striking proof of imbecility ; 
he was upwards of fourscore years old when — having first received the 
honours of a dukedom and the garter, and the more substantial gift of 
£100,000 in money, as retaining ftes for "services to be performed" — ^he 
was sent with sufficient forces^ as commandeivin-ehief, to Ireland. Occa- 
sionally, indeedyhe exhibited evidence that his natural energy was not quite 
extinguished ; but the system of useless and needlms procrastination upon 
which he acted had very nearly destroyed the army of William — a system 
for which it was his wont to apologise, or rather to account, by a solemnly 
ludicrous reference to " les rdgles de la guerre," which he considered abso- 
lutely necessary to direct the actions of a soldier under all circumstances. 

Famine and pestilence thinned his ranks ; and, but for the timely arrival 
of the king, the cause would have been, for a time, inevitably lost : indeed, 
it could not have been retrieved, but that James seemed as much incapa- 
citated by indecision and pusillanimity, as his opponent, Schomberg, was 
by age. 

William, immediately on his arrival in Ireland — where, as he said, " he 
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came not to let the gnM grow beneath his feet" — changed altogether that 
Fabiau policy, under the eril efitets of which the troopi of Schomberg were 
rapidly peiishing ; and the war c<nnmeDced in earnest. He had landed at 
Carrickfergns ; the Boyne lay in his eonne to Dublin ; Drogheda was in 
possession cf die Irish, and the river mnst, of necessity, be croued. Here, 
then, James stood t« dispnt« the fbrther pn^r««s of his rival ) and here 
William icaolTed to hasard a batQe, upon which depended the &te of Great 
Britain, and, indeed, the after destinies of the world. 

The Boyne is a rei; beantifid and pietoresqa^ riverj it winds throogh 



the fertile TaUeys of Meath, and from its richly-wooded banks the hills rise 
groduaUy ; there are no lofty mountainB in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The depth, in nearly aU parts, is considerable, and the current, consequently, 
not rapid ; its width, near the field of battle, varies httle, and is seldom less 
than fifty or sixty yards. James had the choice of gronnd, and it was 
judicionflly selected. On the south side of the river, in the county of Meath, 
his army was posted with considerable skill ; on the right was Drogheda ; 



in frimt were the fbrds of the Boyne, deep and daugerooB, and difficnlt to 
pass at all times ; the banks were rn^r^ lined by a moiass, defended by 
some breoitworki, with "hnts and hedges conTenient for infantry;" and 
behind them, was an accliTity stretching along the whole of " the field." 
James fixed his own tent upon the Bmnmit of a hill close to the little ohnrch 
of Donore,* now a ruin ; it commanded an extenedTe view of the a^acent 



conntry, and the opposite or aonth aide of the river — the whole range, indeed, 
from Drogheda to Oldbridge village — and looked directly down upon the 
valley, in which the battle was to be fbnght, and the fords of the Boyne, 
whera there oonld have been no donbt the troops of William would attempt 
a passage. From this spot, Jamea beheld his prospering rival mingling in 
the thick of the milSe, giving and taking blows; watched every tarn of 
fbrtmie, as it veered towards or against him ; saw hisenemies pushing their 

■DoociraiiiDtlHcimDtr of Mutli: ■ fair miKnbU ubliw Ml dlgnUytlis plug wHb tb« 

Dn^ada, aail *lloa( ■ mite loatb of Ihapuaof UuBoth. Itlia comiilsM nin. tbeeutgibla 
•Dd btliic the obIj portion of it nw lUD^g, 
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my in triumph, ud hia IvuTe allies fidling befinre Uie swOTda of foraigiieTB 
—4 uiia and inglorioiw ipeotetor ttf k battle iqion tlu iaaoA irf irlutdi hia 
throne depended. The preceding night he had spent at Camtowa Cattle, 
from whence he had marched, not ss the leader, but «g the oreneer, of the 
Iriah axtaji* hAring pieTiomly given nneqtuyocal iudieatiQaa of hia 



pKMpecta, hia hopes, and hia designs, hy despatching a commissioner to 
Waterfbrd, " to prepare a ship for conveying him to France, in case of any 
miafbrtune," 

William had been early aatii; the night previona he had passed at the 
old house of ATdagh;t &om hence he hod ridden to sicertain,as nearly aa 

DD tbfl luiiailt at • rUuH fmuDd, to 
if DroghBdA, OD tite road from Out plio* to Gtogbcr. Tba vIbv fmn 

granixl rUng gndullT fmn the BoTiu i (Uowliig Uh fpocUtoT not 
mti/tbeS.E. portion of Oh caam/ it Laalh, Iml ilmi thM of ■ (iHt put of Cha 
tjrof Ueith. TotheKHthUHTlewlilfliei 
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Ite might, tbe poiilioii and itniaerical strengUk of the enemy, and here he 
na dovbt ntteml that funoiu emitence — " It was a coontxy TOrth fighting 
for;" tbe rich plains of Meath were within ken i theolearriTeriwithnn^h 
a fairpaatnre-knd; the Terj smnmita of the hills Trere clothed in rerdmre ; 
and the broad sea -wu — at no great distance — in sight. Between thia re- 



marhable spot and the ford he was to crow the field is yet pointed ont 
where tbe mighty interests of mantdnd were very nearly determined by Ota 
King's death. Surronnded by his staf^ he rode slowly along the river, and 
bad settled upon the spot at which his army should pass. Standing within 
mosket-ehot of the village of Old Bridge, he was recognised by the leaden 
of the Irish— Sarsfield, Berwick, l^rconnel, and Lanzmi — from the oppoaite 
bank of the river. Quietly and very secretly, for it was unnoticed by the 
King's attendants, two field-pieces were planted behind a hedge ; EUid the 
uommt he had remonnted his hone to retire, two shots were fired— one of 
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the group -which snrroiinded his majesty, conye^red to the Irish camp an 
impression that he was slain ; the triumphant cheers of his enemies were 
distinctly heard by William, as he rode calmly oS, cooUy observing that 
" there was no necessity the bullet should come nearer." His slight wound 
was instantly dressed, and so Uttle concern did he give to it, that during 
the remainder of the day he continued on horseback, and " dined in a field." 
We cannot a£Ebrd space to describe the battle of the Boyne, but a good 
idea of it may be formed from the appended plan, copied from the old map 
of Captain Bichardson, an ** eye-vdtness." The descriptive notes are also 
borrowed from the same source. 



A. Here King WiUiam passed the Boyne at 
the head of four trooiMsr of InniddHen hone, one 
regiment of Danish horse, and one regiment of 
English foot. 

B. A regiment of Irish Dragoons posted on 
hig^ gromid near the river, who fired at the 
King when in the river. 

C. A regiment of Irish horse, In a fUlow 
field, defeated and pursued by ttie said four 
troops of the Inniskillen horse. 

D. A body of Irish horse, who repiulsed the 
said four troops, and pursued them up to the 
Danish regiment at>E. 

E. A regiment of Danish horse, who gave 
way, upon which King WiUiam was obliged to 
retreat a little. 

F. A regiment of English foot, who made 
good their ground, and repulsed the Irish horse, 
upon which King William rallied the Bands 
and Inniskilleners, and cut to pieces the said 
Irish horse and dragoons. 

G. The Ford where the Blue Dutch Guards 
passed the river. Schomberg also passed the 
river here, after the Blue Dutch had cleared 
the way. 

H. The Tillage of Old Bridge. 

I. A slated house ftUl of Irish soldiers. 



K. Here the Blue Dutch Guards attacked a 
body of Irish foot, and routed them; 

L. Duke Schomberg, Doctor Walkur, and 
Colonel Calllemote were killed by a squadron 
of Farker*s horse. 

M. The Blue Dutch fought another body of 
Irish foot here, and repulsed them. 

N. A body of Irish horse were repulsed here 
by Colonel St, John's regiment of foot. 

O. The Blue Dutch Guards, together with 
Caillemote's and St. John's regiment of foot, 
fought a large body of French and Irish foot 
and beat them, upon which the Irish army 
abandoned their camp and baggage, and re- 
treated towards Dtileek in great haste. 

P. Here General Hamilton, with a large 
body of horse, attacked and routed eight 
troops of the Inniskillen horse, and pursued 
them with some slaughter. 

Q. King William put a stop to the pursuit 
here, took General* Hamilton prisoner, and cut 
this party to pieces. 

B. The English Battery. 

8. The Irish Battery. 

T. The place where eight troops of InnisUllm 
hcnne and some more forces passed the Boyne. 

U. Here King James stood during the action. 



The battle was fought, lost by James, and won by William, on Tuesday, 
the 1st of July, 1690. 

Authorities differ as to the relative amount of forces on both sides ; they 
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so TEE OUTB OF CULLEHOTE. 

mire, howerer, nearly equal in nmnber — aboDt 30^)00 on etch — bat ani- 
nutod hy ereiy oppotite expectatioiui m to tke nsnlt : tiie Iriali trmj irf 
James, despiung their commander, knowing Qkat he had made prepaiadona 
for a defeat, and designed to peril nothing, uTe hii chance of regaining the 
crown he had abandoned, were indiiposed to act with their French alUea ; 
mtneovar, a hu^ proportion were raw and nndiieiplined reornita, badly 
armed, ill fed, and nipportad onlj by their native and natural cowege. 
The Ibities of WiUiam, on the other hand, were — we quote £rom Harris — 
« etrangen to ibar, familiar with victory, and emboldraied hy plenty." " As 
for the generals," he adds, " not to mention the other officers, there was as 
much disproportion between Schomberg and Lanznn as between their re- 
spective kings ; BO that t^ odds lay visibly on the English side, notwiUi- 
■tauding the advantageous dtnation of the Irish camp." 



The death of Caillemote was abnoet Uie Sist memorable incident of the 

flght ; he was the gallant leader of the French Protestants— • small body 
of men who did good servioB to the aanse, and fbnght with strong ; 
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of the peraeoatiQns they had undergone ; and hopes equally strong of 
renewed freedom nnder the sway of a Protestant monarch. He leoeived a 
mortal wound at the head of his men, who were attacked and ronted by a 
party of Irish horse; and as he was borne across the river bleeding npon 
the shoulders of four of his comrades, he repeatedly cheered his troops by 
the ezclamation-«-" A la gloire, mes en&ns ! A la gloire !" The braye 
soldier was buried at a short distance from the field ; his graye is still indi- 
cated by a slight eleyation of the earth that covers it, and two finely-grown 
elm trees overshadow his remains : — 

** Tbare Honoor oomea, » PUgrim gray, 
To kin the sod that wnpt his elaj ; 
And Freedom ahall awhile repair. 
To dwell a weeping Hermit there.** 

The death of Gaillemote* led, probably, to that of Schomberg; for the 
veteran soldier saw his old comrade fisdl, and noted the French Protestants 
fighting without a commander. He galloped across the water to head 
them, and ** in such a hurry'^ that he entered action without his defensive 
armour. Having pithily addressed them — <<AUons, messieurs, voild vos 
pers6cuteurs !" — ^he formed them for an attack. The Irish dragoons had 
been by this time out down by the Enniskilleners ; a handAil of men, how- 
ever wero making their escape, and in the mSlSe foroed the old general with 
them. At this moment his own party firod, and Schomberg fell instantly 
dead ; so closing a career of honour and glory in the eighty-second year 
of his age. Within a few minutes afterwards, Dr. Walker, the famous 
defender of Londonderry, whose name is not less renowned than that of 
Schomberg, received a mortal wound in the belly, and died upon the field. 

The Irish retreated, fighting bravely, however, and actually staying the 
progress of the English army for a brief space, by the obstinacy with which 

* The qMt wUqh traditlcni points out aa the grave of Caillemote, is » aligfatly eievaied mound 
of earth between two elm tree*, dgee to the gate-houae of ** Old Bridge Honae," to which haa 
heen give^ the name of *' The Oeneral'a Gnve"— a name by wUeh it was known long beyond exist- 
ing memories. The motiye assigned fbr his having bem burled here is, that aa it was mainly 
tbrongfa his means the battle was gained, and to ahow how oompletely the enemy's ground had 
been won, they interred him on the Irldi side of the river. " For the honour of the thing they 
took him acrosa/* said an old man ; wlio thua aecoonted, and probably with reason, fbr the sdeo- 
tion of this plaoe of sepultm-e fixr the gallant strangu* who waa here **left alone in Us f^ory." 
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they defeiuUd tlie walla of an old fium-honse, called Bheep-hooM, that 
iey between tlie Tillage of Old Bridge and the chnidi of Donore,* whidi 
the J held until attacked in flank by the Ixoopa of Dooglaa and Connt Sohom- 
berg — after their passage of the riTer. 

Acootmts differ as to the number ilain on either mde ; bnt it was mnga- 
larly small, considering the large ammmt of both armiei. By c<xnparing 
the several statements of partisan writora, and steering a middle course 
between them, we may, probably, estimate the loss on the part of King 



William at about 600 men; and, perhaps, that on the side of Jamea 
«xt«nded to 1000 — a disproportion easily acomnted for when we know that 
Connt Sdumtberg, after he heard of his fitther's death, gare no quarter] 

>d vhieb laadi (tam (lia old dmnih M Uh rtnr, alniR mlanj batwum 
unko of SbaBp-bonie. Thli pUae Sir a kos tJnifl wUbaiaoA A* **>»»-^f 
I, nftei thg Iiiih wen baiUn U tfa« toti of Old BrU(«, ftenili« lb* 
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« pnrsnmg the enemy," writes Harris, " with that zeal and spirit which a 
nohle resentment inspires,'' until arrested in his progress hj the direct com- 
mand of his sovereign. 

" Change generals,'* was the almost universal cry of the Irish — " change 
generals, and we will fight the hattle over again." 

" James had no royal quality ahout him," we quote from a Roman 
Catholic historian: — "Nature had made him a coward, a monk, and a 
gourmand ; and, spite of the freaks of fortune, that had placed h\m on a 
throne, and seemed inclined to keep him there, she vindicated her authority, 
and dropped him ultimately into the niche that suited him : 



*f 



The meanoBt dare of France's despot lord I" 



His parting address to Irishmen was of a piece with his whole policy 
towards them, and in keeping with his character. It contained an insult 
and a falsehood. He told them that ^* in England he had an army which 
would fight, hut deserted him ; and that in Ireland he had an army which 
stood hy him, hut would not fight." He uttered one truth, however, in his 
most graceless and ungrateful speech to the suhjects he was ahout to ahan- 
don to ** take care of himself," which he alleged he was then ** under the 
necessity of doing :" — 

** It seems," said he, ** it seems THAT God is with my enemies ! " 

It is pleasant to find that, at least, one of the suhjects he had hetrayed 
had the spirit to resent an insult to the country and the people. — On reach- 
ing Duhlin Castle, he was met hy the Duchess of Tyrconnel, the lady of his 
viceroy. " Your countrymen, madam," he said, as he was ascending the 
stairs; <<your countrymen can run well." "Not quite so well as your 
majesty," replied the highnsouled woman, '* fior I see you have won the race." 

And so departed from the Stuarts the sovereignty of Great Britain. 
They had suffered trihulation without learning mercy ; they had endured 
adversity without finding that " sweet are its uses |" wisdom had not heen 
taught them hy experience ; arhitrary power, licentiousness, and higotry, 
were their fEuniliars; and freedom rejoiced when the most worthless of the 
race stepped on ship-hoard, from Irish ground — ^verifying to the last thQ 
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prophetio exclamatiom of Manhal Hofen, when James declined to attack the 
miserable relic of Sehomberg^s army at CarriekfergaB : ** Had your Majesty 
ten kingdoms you would lose them ! ** 

Posterity yalned the blessings here obtained or eonftrmed* It is no marrely 
therefore, that the battle at the Boyne river is held sacred in the memories 
of all Protestants — those of Ireland most especially ; and that, ever since, 
its anniversary should have been a season of thankfiilness and rejoicing. 

An obelisk at '* the Boyne Water" stUl keeps the victory in remem- 
brance.* No doubt it was wise, in after-times, to arrest the annual demon- 
strations of popular joy which, in various places of the '* Protestant north,^ 
called to mind the mighty triumph of 1690 — demonstrations which naturally 
and necessarily, by continuance, gave pain and offence to many. But it is 
none the less true, that upon the issue of this battle depended the £eite of 
the " Beformation'' in the several states and kingdoms of the world by 
which the Eeformation had been accepted* 



* The Obeliik, at the Boyne, immediately opporite the Tillase cf Old Bridge* itaiide aa a rock 
which jute out a little into the current of the river. It wm not erected until the year 1736. 
** The yertez of the shaft is 160 feet abore the level of the rirer, but the altitude <tf a picturesque rock, 
on which the monument is erected, and whieh is about twenty fMt in height, Is to be deducted 
from this measurement." The following inscriptions are graren on the dies <tf the pedestal : 

** Sacred to the glorious Memory of King William the Third, who, on the first of July, 1690, 
passed the rirer, near this place, to attack James the Second, at the head of a Popish army, 
adTantageously posted on the south side of it, and did on that day, by a successftil battle, secure to 
us and to our posterity our liberty, laws, and religion. In consequence of this action James the 
Second left this kingdom, uid fled to France. This Memorial of our deUrerance was erected in 
the ninth year of the reign of ELing George the Second, the first stone being fikid by Lionel 
BackTille, Duke of Dorset, lord-lieutenant of this kingdom, mdoczxxyi. 

Underneath is the following : 

'* In perpetuam rei tam fortiter quam felidter geatas memoriam, 
Hie publictt gratitudinis Monumenti 
Fnndamen manibus ipse suis 
Posnit Lionelus Dux Dorsetin, xvnmo die Aprills, MDOCxxxn.** 

On the west side is inscribed in Roman capitals : 

-jjjLT TBa rnsir, mdclxxxx." 

And on the south : 

" This monument was erected by the grateful contributions of sereral Protestants of Great 
Brttafai and Ireland." , 

In.the south die : 

<«Beinard, Duke of Schomberg, In passing this riyer, died, brayely fighting in defence of 
liberty." 
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ROM Droglieda, m ve have intunated, &e tomiat 
most proceed to do pilgruoage at tbe Bayne, taking 
its northem bftok; lie may first, howerer, yvot the 
Tenenble and iatereating mina of Hona^iterboice, 
witiiin abont fbnr milea of the town. 

The graap of " sacred glories" is oompriMd within 
the bonnd&iy of a awinll charchvard, and connsts of 
tike aheUs of two chapels, two perfect stone croaeea, of 
•nd elaborate worknumship, and a Sound Tower, llie 



tower is one hundred and ten feet high ; yet the height moat have been 
considerably greater, for the cap and the npper parts were destroyed some 
yeara ago by lightning. The chapels are obrioualy of agea widely remote ; 
die larger ia perhape of the twelfth oentmy, bnt the smaller snppliea evidence 
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of being acaae centuries older. The solitude of this assemblage of pic- 
tnresqoe ruins is in fine keeping ■m\h the associationB it cannot &il to 
atoDse ) tlie narrow churohyard is crowded with graves, among which the 
" &t weeds" grow in great Inxnriaiice ; a single blasted tree speaks of 
death more emphaticBUf than even t^ broken head-stones ; and the sor- 
ronnding moontains seem to throw an eternal shadow over the solemn and 
impreiaiTe scene. 

Hence, as we hare inti- 
mated, he will arrive M Na- 
van, visiting New Grange, 
Trim, and Tara — three more 
interesting olijeetB not being to 
be found in Ireland. We pro- 
ceed first to the tnmnlns of 
"New Grange" — sitoated on 
the banks of the Boyne, be- 
tween Diogheda and Slane i 
it is one of finir tumnli in the 
neighbonrbood, all of which, 
it is conjectm^ed, cover re- 
mains equally wonderM; tot 
all are nearly similar in ap- 
pearance and supply the same 
external evidence of artificia' 
origin. Of tlieir Druidic cha- 
ntcter, no one can entertain 
DiDiDic BinAiHi. the remotest donbt ; th^ 

vronid carry conviction to the most sceptical, even if ample corroborative 
testimony did not exist The moond is sud to cover two oores of ground j 
iti elevation ia about seventy feet i but its original height was considerably 
greater; fbrcentories it has been resorted to as a qnarry; and time has 
covered it with a coating of earth, in some places not many inches in depth. 
At the base, the hill was fiiinierly somnmded by shapeless masses of 
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rack, "an^iwedto veighfrom tea to tAelTe tons eachf Home of them still 
exist, partly snnk into the mould; the porta that are above grooiid being 
coyered with lichen. Theee atones, as well as those of which the interior 
is eonatmoted, are not found in the Ticimty ; and moat have been conveyed 
to the place from a diatonce of at least seven miles. 

The interior was first ex- 
pJcred in the year 1699 by a 
neighbouring gentleman, who 
while canying away seine of 
the stones to repair a, road, 
" came at last to a very broad 
fla~ stone, rudely carved and 
placed edgewise at the hot- -' 
torn of the mount" We first |l 
entered a long and very nar- ■ ' 
row " gallery," leading to the J 
Druidic chamber. We crept, j 
or rather crawled, along, i 
distance of about sixty feet '[ 
the height being no more 
than eighteen inches, and the 
breadth somewhat less than 
twenty-four. The passage is 
"roofed," and the sides are 
supported by enormous slabs ; 
about midway, a stone, which 
appears to have fhllen bma the perpendicular, seemed to forbid farther pro- 
grew i this passed, however, by twisting the body onwards, the avenne 
gradually expands, and " ike Dome" ia entered. We stood where, above 
two thousand years ago, the Dmida ofibred sacrifice j or, at least, where 
they held theif solemn meetingB ; fbr of its crigin there ia no doubt, and 
almost aa little, that it was the " Inner Temple" cf their secret litea. The 
chamber is an irregular circle. Opposite the entrance, and at the aides, to 



J 
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die right and left, are three oaTities, each of which formeriy eont^ned 
oval baaiiu ; in one of them, that to the right, the hauu !■ stiU perfect, ea 
represmted in tbe uinezed aketch. There can be no qaeetton that the 
atune had been ecooped into 
this fi»m by art i the othor, 
althongh mach br^eu, com- 
pletely tallies with it : and 
many parts of the cave c 
tain Mnlptnred marka, be- 
yond all poaribility of donbt 
the prodnction of hnn 
hands. The«e are of vi 
OQB forms — Bpirol, lozenge- 
shaped, diamond -shaped, 
rig-iag, and circolar; and 
similar sigas occur in 
noiTow galleiy. They bear 
' tokens of good and even 
t refined workmanship. The 
' appended print represents 
Qie less perfect of the cavi- 
ties and basins i it is that 
which directly ' fronts the 
entrance. Fco' the pnrpose 
to which this mde, thoi^h 
uoHD Town Of DoaAOEiiDiE. fflost magulficcnt^ monu- 

ment was dedicated, wc have no gnide but oonjectnre. 'Whefher " a place of 
sa^aifice," or for " rites more than commonly myBterions," or " &a sepaltare," 
or for " storing rare treasnres"— the secret is with the past, and will, in all 
human probability, remain with it for ever. 

Navan* has little wortliy of notice ; but in its immediate neighbour- 
•Then Ilk H m hkva latliniud, t bnnchnUwijfromDroghedftloNiTU, >d]iIuc«oriTl 



hoodie tlieBoimd Tower of Donaghmore. Hie circuiiifeKiice near Ute base 
b dxtf-mx feet, and its heiglLt to the skut of the roof, which i« wanting, 
is about 100 feeL Over the entrance, a« nsual, aboot twelve feet frnu (he 
gronnd, there ii a mde Hcnlptored fignro, in relief, bsaiing a rerj doee 



Keemhlaaoe to the Oracifizion— at least the attitude ii tlut of tme omcified, 
bat we oould detect no token <d the Crow. The legs are bent awkwaidly 
as if to denote pain. On dther aide ii a Mnlptnred head; botii heads have 
asort of covering, resembling a nonk's eowl,<» the tfl^bt of the andent 
Irish. Much ioqiiHluiGe has been att«cbed to theae nnosnal appeannces; 
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and they have been made formidable weapoiu in the eaatrnveiBy concem- 
ing die origin of the Bound Towen. 

Nearly midway between Navan and l^im is the fine ruin of Bectiva 
Ahbej, charmingly ritoated on the Boyne. The abbey waa richly endowed, 



and the abbot, who was a peer of parliament, seems to have lived in con- 
dderable splendoor. 

At a ahort distance from Trim are other pictoresqne rains — those of the 
Abbey of Newtown especially. It was a priory of regular canons, and the 
prior was also a peer of pailiament. 

Trim bordeiB the " pleasant Boyne," ae the tirer was called by Spenser ; 
bnt to which after-times gave the still more simple, and the far more famoos. 
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title of " the Bojme water." Its cutle waa fi>r centmiM one of the moat 
temftrkable m Ireland. The history of thia now dilapidated Btrnctoie ia 
fbU of interest ; the remaini are veiy extensive, and indicate its former 
strength, when it waa a chief bulwark of " the Pale," and the great eafe- 



gnard of Ihe "English adventorera." In all the oonteata of afier-tdmea, it 
partook largelji it waa in military occupation eo recently as 1688 ; now it 
ia a moaa of ruina. highly picturesque a« they line the bank of the beantiflil 
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riTO', and neti, tuxahly, the iDsmny of its dk^ of •Imoet r^al iplen- 

Abont ieres miles from Trim ia Dangui, w long the naat ctf Hie 
WeUealeyB. Neither &b Harquu of Welkelcf, lu^ "the Duke," wen 
bom here ; bat here, tuidoubtedl;, many of their eArlier yeara were passed, 
and here theii minds were created. Dangan was destroyed hy fire, and 



vma nercr rebmlt. Unhappily, theielbte, oca of tfce noat iotenatiiig man- 
sions in the Mngdon is now bnt a collsctioii of bored and broken walk ; 
a mere shell, indeed ; and iancy seeks in Tain to connect the early thonghti 
and habits of the great men who issued fi;om it, to amose the world, \«ith 
some noi^ fitted fi»r silent study, or some chamber sacred to nonings of the 
gre*taiees QaA was to be theira "bereBfter." 

• Trim Buy be TlriUd bj TonrliU althor on tUi line or oa tlut to Oilmj ; It Ii iboat tha 



DANQAK. 

We considered, however, that to preeerre a ^etch of Dangan, 
rains, was desirable; and ve ac- 
company it with an autograph of 
the Buke, copied from the corpo- 
ration books ; it is, indeed, affixed 
to all the leading acta of the cor- 
poration from June, USD, to 
September, 1793, during which period ho reprewnted the btavugh of Itim 
in the Irish Parliament. 



four miles from Trim, u the Hill of Taro. Who 
>t recal that sweetest of the melodies which monms 
le departed glories of the ancient city of the Irish 
The visitor to the site of " Tara's Halls " will at 
I inevitably disappointed : nothing will meet hia 
don of grass-covered mounds, with some rounded 
at size, planted, as it were, upon the highest of 
y be tempted to exclwm with " The CritiQ " — 



Farther consideration, however, and farther reflection, even without the 
•id of imapnalion, will induce a convictioa that he stands in the centre 
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of uiearljlriihdtji andabrief atretchof t&nej'mBjnmiinonummdhim 
" ohiefa and ladies bright," and awaken the echo of the hup in " the HaUa" 
of Tara, in all their pride of " former dajB." The p;c«ent character of the 
hill niBj be eonceived btaa the appended iketch. Piom the main raad 
there ia a contiderable aacent, fiir aboot a mile, bef[ae -wd arrire at the 
commenoeineiit of the moiinda, which are evidentl; artifleiBL It then 
menu, to the saperfidal obeerrer, a mere assemblage ot hillocks, the largeat 
of which is abont thirty yaida long, and of an equal breadth; npon thia 
stands the marrellons pillai^etone, nearly in the centre. The pillar-atone la 
the " Lia Fail," the " celebrated oorouation-Btone'' (^ the ancient Irish Unga. 
Of the remote antiquity of Tara there can be no doubt, and as little of 
its deep int«re8t to the antiquary ; and we shall not soon forget the morning 
we passed npon the hill, near the magnificent prospect of a &ir country we 
beheld from its summit — although, immediately around •at, we could only 
see " high barrows, without marble or a name." 

^ — '^ And whera wt fenf ht Tar IUob'i nlla, 
Tlia qoiat ibHp teei, and lb* tartolie eibvIi 1 ' 



E must re-conduct the tourist to Dn^heda, in order to 
pursue his route northward. To stop at Dnndalk (the 
next town of importance) is needless ; but, at Newry, 
he will do well to rest, in order to visit thence the bay 
of Carlingford, Warrens-point, and beautifnl Boaa- 
is bay is one of the moat beautiful in Ireland ; Carling- 
ifed on the southern bank, and is fuaoua for its fine 
ad monastic remains. 
many of the " stone honses " of Ireland, the building of 

.— -» attributed to King John, whose name it continues 

to bear. The town was situated on the frontier of " the Pale ;" it became 
of importance, therefore, soon after the Angto-Norman invasion, and fortifi- 
cations as well as religious establifibmenta rapidly sprung up within its 
precinots. It is, however, to the nortbem banks of the bay of Carlingford ' 



tasxzn's-foiiit. H5 

diat themttontionof Qie tomutahoiildbe directed; andeapeuallyhe should 
Tisit the beantifal Tillage of BoBetxevor, not inaptly termed the Montpelier 
of Ireland, On hia route, about two milei bam Newtj, he will poM tiio 
mined owtle of Narrow Water. 



A little forther on is the charming village of Warrens-point, esteemed 
one of the beet bathing places in Ireland. It is backed by mountains, and 
faces the broad bay; some three miles to the east is "beautiful BosstTeyor." 
There are few places in Great Britiun that offer stronger temptations to 
visitors who bve the pictnreaqne, enjt^ the magnificence of nalnre, or 
a 2 
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, deure tranquil and healthfiil retiiement. Altliongli completely open to the 

I eeo, it is approached onl; by mild Bouthem brecEea; the adjacent hilla 

I protect it completely on the north and east, and a promontory, corered with 

! Inxuriontly-gTown trees, jnts between it and the west ; yillas, mamdona, and 

I cottages orttles, Bnrround it on all rides, whererer the monntains have left 



small nooks of verdnre ; and streamlctB innnmorable ore rippling down into 
the valley from the hill-rides. From the moontain called Clongh-Mor, 
which overlooks HoBstrevor, the view ia ona of the moat snblime in Ireland- 
It should be ascended bj all travcllera in search of natural heautieB. 



"PINO at the next station, Portadown, the Tonrist 
>e called upon to proceed by railroad to Armagh — 
a he desire to take this ronte on his way back — 
Lxmogh should certainly be visited. Armagh ia 
Portadown fourteen miles. The ci^, from what- 
side it is approached, is an object of considerable 
est and beaaty. It lines the sides of a steep hill, 
li stands almost in the centre of a remarkably 
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fortHe TBlley, The new houses are, for the moat part, bnilt of marble, and the 
streets are literally paved with the same material : from its high position, 
therefore, and the solid (\haracter of the buildings, its appearance is singn- 
larly clean and pure, and even the lowest alleys have a character of decent 
and mderly arrangement Several pablio stmctnTea have been of late years 
erected ; and in eveiy instance due regard bos been hod to elegance as well 



as dorability; walks have been laid ont in various directions round the city, 
to which the public have free access ; and great exertions have been made 
by many of its citizens to render modem Armagh worthy of its ancient fame. 
This ancient fiune ia derived mainly from its cathedral, which crowns the 
snmniit of a hill — Druimsailech (the Hill of Sallows) ; and is seen from all 
points within a great distance of the long celebrated " City of the Saints." 
The foundation of fho city and cathedral has been ascribed to St. Patrick, 
and on grounds sufficiently BBtiBfactory. 

The Bchooie, or colleges, also established here, became famous throughont 
Enrope ; and are said, upon safe authority, to have iumished England with 
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its earlieit tenchen, IiAving been, in &ct, the nuAU Bptii^ whioli aapplied 
the heating vatera of ChriitiuutT to the other Britiah ialea. 

The comporatiTelf hnmble ehoieh of St. Patrick Tauiahed centuries ago t 
but Qpou the «ame dte, time afler tune, wcred edifice* have been erected. 
Early in the ninth centniy, the city and ila cathedral were deatroTed by the 
Danes) and as often aa the inhalntanta attempted to rebidid them, thej- 
received yimta fhnn their implacable enemies. Hiere are recoids to prore 
that, between the ninth and the twelfth centnries, the city was, either 
partly or wholly, burned do fewer than wventeen (imes. Ihe present 
cathedral owes ita reatoration-^deed, it may be almost said ita creation — 
to the venerable primate Bereaford ; it was restored in 1B36, and dming 
■nbseqnent years, by the architect Cottingham. 

From Portodown to Bel&at there is little to inteiest the Tourist, except 



that be skirtfi for a f^ miles the Mmthem bank of Longh Neagfa, and 
passes Lisbom, a pret^ and flonriahing town on the Antrim aide ot the 



river Lagan. It conaiBtB prindpoUf of one long street ; at the eeatem end 
of wbicli is the piotnreeque and interesbiiig chnicli, containing two very 
lemarkable monnments, one to the memoiy of Lientonuit Bobbs, who was 
killed in an engagemeatoff the coast with the fiunons FaolJoneag the other 
to that of die great and good Jeremy Taylor, sometiine Bishop of Down 
and Connor, who died here in the year 16ST. 



Lisbnm, the distance to Belfast is eight English 
As the Tonriat approaches the only great niaiinfao> 
: town in Irdand— -alas, tbatitshonldbe so! — its 
ar character beoconea apparent. It is something 
o perceive, rinng above the houses, nnmerona tall 
n^s, indicative of industry, occupation, commerce, 
the volnmes of smoke that issoe &om. them giving 
okens of full occnpatdon ; while its vicinity to the 
t <moe all idea that the labour is unwholesome, or 
.^^ ....^..^^.^ ...JteBlthy. The pleasant and cheering impiesaion is 
increased as be treads the streets : theieissomnchbnstle; such an "aspect/' 
of business ; a total absence of all suspicion of idleness; snch onening evi- 
dence of ample, continual, and general employment ; so many proo& of 
activity — results of past, and anticipations of future, success — that the con- 
trast between this town and the towns of the south will startle bim, making 
him for the moment believe he is in a clean Manchester, where hearty 
breezes sweepinto the neighbooring sea all the impurities usually insepa- 
rable from a conconrse of fiictories. And this notion is not evanescent. It 
b, perhaps, the healthiest manufacturing town in the kingdom t although 
densely populated, there is far less wretchednesB in its lanes and alleys, and 
about its suburbs, than eJsewhere in Ireland g the main streets are wide and 
regularly built; it contains a large number of public edifices ; the vicimty 
is remarkably picturesque ; the mountains are sufficiently near to produce 
pictt^ial eflect, and the open ocean is within a &w miles of its qoays. Hie 
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utuation of Belfast is therefore most auspicioiis. It u a new town, and 
has a new look. It is an improving town, and signs of improyement, recent 
and progressing, are everywhere apparent 

But, although a " new town,** it would appear that some importance 
was attached to it at a very remote period, for it is mentioned hy Spenser 
as among the ** good towns and strongholds^' destroyed, in 1315, by Edward 
Bruce; and the ** castle of Belfast" was twice converted to a ruin, in 1503 
and in 1512, by the Lord Deputy Xildare. Until the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, it was " without the English Pale," and in possession of the 
Irish clans* In 1612, it was granted, by James I., to Sir Arthur Chichester^ 
ancestor to the Marquis oi Donegal, elevated into a eorporation, and com- 
menced its progress to importance. Yet, during the greater part of tho 
seventeenth century, its rank was only that of a small garrison town» 
''dependent on Carrickfergus." A map of the town published in 1660 
gives the names of but five streets and five rows, which consisted of one 
hundred and fifty houses; so late as 1720^ all the houses in one of the 
principal streets were thatched with straw ; in 1757, it contained no more 
than " 1779 houses and 8549 people ;" in 1779, Arthur Young estimates the 
number of the inhabitants at 15,000, " who," he adds, " make the place 
appear lively and busy ;" but eveii this estimate was exaggerated, for, in 
1782, the number of houses was only 2026, and the inhabitants no more 
than 13,105 ; and in 1791, the population amounted only to 18,320. In 1816» 
the town contained 5578 houses and 30,720 inhabitants ; in 1821, the popula- 
tion was 44,177 ; and in 1834, it had increased to upwards of 60,000, the houses 
«< above the annual value of five pounds" being 6223. The population, at 
present, including the suburbs of Ballyma^arret, is about 110,000; the 
number of " inhabited houses" being upwards of 14,000. Probably the old 
world does not supply another instance of growth so rapid and so substantial.* 

• Belftst, a maritiine town and parliamentary borough, the capital of Ulster, the chief maun- 
factoring and commercial town of Ireland, and, since 1850, the county town of Antrim, chiefly in 
Antrim county, 101 milea north of Dublin, lat. M^ 36^ %'b^* N., long. 5« 55' 53'?'' W., cunpriiing 
an area of 1872 acres, including 576 acres in the suburb of BaUymacarret, county Down ; of this 
area, 1542 are within, and 330 without, the municipal boundary. Population in 1834, Established 
Church* 16,388 ; Roman Catholics, 19,712 ; Pjwsbyterians , 23,5^ ; gtlier persuasioDs, 1 137 & total 
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The fair fame of its merchants seems to have been acquired early, the 
name of Belfast appearing in the first rank in the scale of credit of the 
seyeral commercial towns of Europe on the Exchange of Amsterdam, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, when scarcely a hundred years 
had elapsed after the plantation of Ulster. This ** good repute " they have 
maintained without interruption. It has kept pace with their prosperity. 

In Belfast there are many excellent public buildings, and numerous 
institutions for charity and for the promotion of knowledge. The high 
tone which literature and science have given to its people, have, as it were, 
created a somewhat peculiar class ; for knowledge elevates while it im- 
proves ; and a large proportion of the merchants and manufacturers of 
Belfast are <* gentry '' in the most emphatic sense of the term; education, 
and a thirst for learning, having, in a remarkable degree, prevented the 
sordid habits too frequently engendered by trade. 

The learned institutions of Belfast have been for a long time celebrated : 
no '* schools" for disseminating knowledge have been more successful than 
the Belfast Academic Institution and the Belfast Academy — ^the former 
incorporated in 1810 ; the latter established so far back as 1780. These, 



60^13; in 1841, 75,306 ; inhabited hooMS, 10,906. In 1851 the population was 99,660, being an 
increase of S4,352; the number of inhabited houses was 13,965; and the number of families 
20,553. The town is about twelve miles from the sea, at the mouth of the Lagan, which bounds it 
on the S.E., and flows immediately into Belfast Lough, which is twelye miles in length, and five 
in breadth at the entrance, gradually narrowing as it approaches the town. The river Lagan, 
which separates the ootmties of Antrim and Down, is crossed by three bridges and a boat ferry ; 
the dueen's Bridge, built of granite, on the Ate of the old long bridge, which had twenty-one 
arches, is a splendid structure. Belfast is built on an alluvial depodt, and lies low, the greater 
portion being not more than six feet above high sea level ; yet, on accotmt of its geogn^hical 
position, it is healthy. The Tidal Harbour Commissioners, in thehr Second Report (Session 
1846), describe BeliSBust as " the first town in Ireland in enterprise and commercial prosperity," 
and '* second only to Dublin as a port." Its places of worship are, of the Established Church, 9 ; 
Presbyterians, 21 ; Independents, 1 ; Methodists, 8 ; Quakers, I ; Roman Catholics, 4. Its edu- 
cational establishments are, the Royal Academical Institution, founded in 1810, by a voluntary 
subscription of £26,000; it comprises two large schools and a school of design,— the Beltuli 
Academy, founded in 1780— the School of Design, established by Government in 1849, and 
endowed with £600 per annum, in addition to local subscriptions— the Lancasterian School is 
now converted into a ** Ragged" School, the first established in Ireland— twenty-eight National 
Schools in the town and its vicinity, having 4334 pupils in Septeml>er, 1848,— and numerous 
private seminaries for pupils of both sexes. The new Q,ueffli*s College was opened in October*. 
1849, and is ad^jacent to the Botanic Garden.— 27k)m'< Aknamck. 



bDwerer, have been in a meamte aet aside by the eatabliihmeiit of "the 
Qneen'a College." It ia an iuatitntimi for irhich the "pnUio" td the 
great oommeTcial capital may well be thankfiil, for it edncatea joatb 
under the beat of all powible anipcea. It waa bailt ftvm the dwigtia 
of Mr. Lanyon, C.E., aad ia a handaome and conTenient atnictnte. The 
college is one of three colleges in Ireland-^ Cork, in Qalway, and in 
Belfiut. The lettera patent incorporatiug theae ooUegea wen iwned in 
December, 1846; at the same time, the preaidenta and Tioe-preeidentB 
were appmnted; the profeeaors were appointed in Angnat, 1849, and 
the coll^ea were opened in the October of that year, Bemdea the 
president, there are in each oollc^ twenty profesaors (the vice-preeident 
being one), also a registrar, a bnrBar (or treasoier], and a librarian. 

Another eetablialunent of high importance to the rising generation of 
Belfaat, ia the Oovemment School of Design, eatablished thete in IS49-5a 
It is flourishing under the judiciona care of a moat int«lligent maater, and 
with the patronage of aereral of the principal gentry and merchants 
of the Ticinity. Eapecially it ia indebted to ita preaident, Lord Duffbcin, 
who has manifeated anxie^ for ita advaneenient, and by whoae foatmng 
aid it has achieved many of the objects for which it waa formed. 



The Tintor to Belfoat vrill not fail to Bpend an horn in the Botanic Garden. 



Under Qia care of an excellent, tastefiil, and experienced curator, a pictorial 
efibct has been given to everjr portion of the place; and, tdthong^ its 
■draitifio aiTBjigeiuenta are said to be &altless, the^ in uo degree impair 
the elegance of the garden. The conservatoriea are formed after the most 
recent impnrrements, and the principal one may be regarded as a perfect 
modeL We engrave a portion of one of the«e, vhich will suffice to show 
the general character of the work. 

Although a plain building, the Linen Hsll is an interesting Btmctm«, 
from its close connexion with the staple manufacture and tiade of B«l&st. 



It is, then, imposaible for na to overrate the growing importance of 
Bel&st* Vfe have no intention to enter at much length into a history of 

■ Tba hubonrwii miglullj oolj m oreek of the pot of CunlskftTpig i bat oatba pnrchua 
or the prlTUaga br ■'>■€'<><">< In isn, U» Ctutma Hooia tot tha dlitrlctwH HtabUilitd here. 
ItleuioldbiilU^tad1;dtiu>Ud,uidi>UlriHiMlf benprawiltil brona more In hunnoiiT witb 
tbegrwiuidliumilnitTBdeertlwport. Tdor to KW, 1ui< T««alt bid to Ua In thi pool or 
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the great — ^indeed, strictly speaking, the only — manufactnre of Irelandi but 
some observations in reference to it are indispensable in treating of ** the 
North/' and, in especial, ^ib great outlet for its linen produce— Belfast. 

From the time of Giraldus Cambrensis, the manufacture of linen 
has, unquestionably, existed in Ireland; linen having been the material 
of the saffix>n-coloured shirts which formed the national costume of the 
native Irish. Nor was ** Erin's yellow vesture" soon abandoned. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, we are told by Sir John Davis, the northern chieftains 
presented themselves at court in this characteristic ** uniform." 

It would seem, however, that it was not imtil after the final conquest 
and plantation of Ulster, that linen became an article of export In the 
reign of Charles I. we find the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, to whom 
Belfast, and Ulster in general, owes no little gratitude, exerting himself, 
with his usual energy, in the promotion of the manufacture. For this 
purpose, he caused fiax>seed to be brought from Holland, and induced 
spinners and manufacturers, from the Netherlands and France, to settle in 
Ireland* Nay, so warmly did he enter into the matter, that he himself 
embarked in the business, and expended in it 30,000/. of his private fortune. 

basin of Garmoyle, four miles from the town, but in 1840, a new channel was formed, having nine 
feet water at low tides, which has proved a great convenience to the steamers and other vessels 
frequenting the port. The effect of this improvement is the great addition to the tonnage, it 
having increased from 445,537 tons, in 1845, to 650,938 tons in 1851. Vessels drawing sixteen feet 
water can now come up in neap tides, and those drawing eighteen feet in spring tides. The 
improvements of the port, which, with all matters connected with traffic by sea, are under the 
management of the Harbour Commissioners, established by statute in 1831 , and elected by the 
ratepayers, are of very great extent, having cost £506,312, raised in local loans on tiie security of 
the harbour dues. The quays extend in a continuous line from the Queen's Bridge on both sides 
of the river to the oonunencement of the New Cut. They were originally private property, but 
have been purchased by the Harbour Board. Formerly, vessels could only discharge on the north 
side, which is now reserved for steamers and ships in the foreign trade ; colliers and vessels in the 
coasting trade being accommodated on the south side, called Queen's Quay, where there is a coal 
exchange and coal factors* offices and yards. There are two docks— Prince's and Clarendon — 
which latter is reserved for foreign shipping. In the process of deepening the channel, three 
islands have been formed ; the largest, named Queen's Island, has been planted and laid out in 
public walks, and a building of iron and glass erected within it for holding bazaars, &c. On one 
of these islands, two and a half miles from the town, a powder magazine is about being built. In 
1825, the net income of the port was only £6000; in 1845 it amounted to £17,854; in 1846, to 
£ 19.213 ; and in 1851, to £30,759.— 2^n)'« Abrumaek, 
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The ciyil commotions which immediately ensned frogtrated for a time 
the designs of the noble linen-merchant. They were not, however, destined 
to prove utterly fruitless. After the Restoration had insured something of 
tranquillity, they were again adopted and acted upon, during the second 
vice-royalty of the Duke of Ormond* This nobleman sent persons into the 
Netherlands to render themselves acquainted with the best modes of raising 
flax, and also procured manufacturers from Brabant, France, and Jeitey. 
So successful were these and other measures of Ormond, that on his quitting 
the government of Ireland, in 1669, the linen trade may be said to have 
been fully established. 

Soon after, the progress of the manufacture received an aditional impulse 
from the settlement in the north — ^under the auspices of Government — of a 
body of French refugees, compelled to abandon their country by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. By these, the manufacture of damask and 
cambric was successfrilly introduced, and important improvements were 
effected in the growth of flax, and the bleaching and preparation of linen. 

At present the annual value of the linen cloth maimfactured in Ulster 
cannot be less than £4,000,000 sterling. The number of persons employed 
in aU branches of the manufacture is above 170,000 ; we may safely ^sert, 
that 500,000 derive their subsistence from it The annual amount of wages 
may be calculated at £1,200,000 ; and the total capital employed, in all 
branches of the business, is estimated at £5,000,000 sterling.* 

** Belfast Is fhe nucleus of the Irish linen manufacture, and the country spinners and manu- 
facturers meet those of tiie town on Fridays, in the Commercial Buildings, which is the public 
Exchange. This trade is now in a flourishing condition and rapidly increasing. In 1838, there 
were fifty steam-engines of 1274 horse power : of these, eleven were erected in 1838, seventeen in 
1835-'6-'7, ten between 1830 and 1834, and twelve between 1806 and 1827 ; all employed in spin- 
ning linen or cotton yam, in weaving, bleaching, and dyeing, &c. In 1841 there were twenty-five 
spinning-mills in Antrim and Down, and forty-eight in all Ireland, numbering 248,000 spindles. 
There are now in the town and vicinity thirty-three mills, and in all Ireland eighty-two, numbering 
510,000 spindles. Those in the town are all worked by steam power, and employ 17,800 hands. 
There are three cotton q>inning factories in or near the town. The other chief brmches if 
industry are linen and muslin weaving, iron founding on an extensive scale, and bleachii^. 
There are also print works, flour mills, chemical works, oU mills, alabaster and bariUa m lis, 
saw mills, breweries, distilleiies, several tan yards, a patent felt manufactory, &c., five large ship 
yards, with a patent slip, and yards for manufacturing ropes and sail-cloth.— fAomV Abnanacl. 



Linen ia nude fi»m tlw fibrow b«rk <d the 
flax plant (Linom naJtatiHiimiini) which groin 
to the height of three to &ur feel. As it 
prodncM a pretty bine flower, the flelda when 
it ia grown piCMnt n very gay appeatanoe 
at the period of flowering. When the flower 
Mis off the aeed-Tewela are quickly fiumed, 
bnt are not allowed in general to come 
maturity, as the plant ia polled when the 
stiUk ia Btill a little greenisb, it tumng been 
fonnd bj experienoe that by this means a finer 
description of flax is produced. 

Some of the mills for spinning lire onavery 
large scale, employing &om five hundred to a 
thousand persons, and having an inveatitnre of 
capital of from £50,000 to £100,000. It is cal- 
culated that in all there are about seventy-flve 
nulls in the North of Ireland fbr the spinni 
of flax into the yam for mannfiictnring linen 
— the total capital employed 1^ them being 
close npon four millions of money.* We pro- 
cured on engraving of one of the beat of these 
mills ) it may be desirable to convey on idea of 
the character of these structures, and we, 
therefore, introduce it among the illustrations 
to this vrork. 

a(KM)ol1inTlmei 

. Tha Unen Board, bj a boantj of 

B'snl ottasrs, vblch. in 1309, in lh« 

Is, tlw largeit baring 

■t period. The HceBiltT. 



The ytra prodnced in them milla is bought by perMou called maim- 
footnren, who employ weayen to conTert the linen yam into the TaiiooB 
&bric8 of linen, dama^, and camlnie. 




The interior of tJicw milb, genenllj, ia exoeedinglr neat and orderly. 
Of one of Hie beat arranged, and, bo to speak, most " elegant," fomied 



10 vlndlH In opinUoa, ! 

Bi;n:lBlopentton>.of twtwMO) Ihm ud four miUlDiu Rw^lng. Aboot two-thlrdj of tha mim ', 
I in ritDUa u Beltan uid Iti Tldnltj, whloh, being tbt eentn o( tli* Unan tnda. ind lummliii 

j grtMi idTuUcH In i«i»el to tlM nippl7 of ikilM libom' ud ohmpnm of ftwL li conilduwl | 

I prflfenblt ■■ n tooalltj to th« nun nirftl dlitrlctL AAm tbe empLojoun tof nuehlnerr fiv ^In- I 

I oiBC th« llom nunuEUIiii* i^iiiaaHd gndniUj to wHfadrsw tna tb> nDth imil wtat, ud u : 

I eoosentntaltHlflntbanoTth.wban tbi iplDolnifkoUrlH wan prlDsipdlf iltaUa. With tba ' 
I aietptlui of Dnigfaadii. ud, to ■ buU uHnt, Cork lai Hmjo, turcol; mf Uutua u» now nudt 

I WoBdlhtlmmdirlHof Ubnr." I 



apon the most recent improvemeDt, we procured a drawing, an engiuving (J 
which may interest oar teaden. 

The hit«st progress in the preparation of liiten~cloth — that of bleaching 
— will be fonnd veiy interesting. 

In order to bring liuen-cbth to a pert^tly white state, it is necessaiy (be- 
sides subjecting it to the action of "chemicals") to expose it for a length of time 
to the action of the atmosphere. This is done by Bpresding it on the grass, on 
which it is kept extended. The eitnatioii chosen for the bleach-gieen is 



generallj the banks of a river where an abondance of water can be obtained. 
Here a large space, of some acres in extent, is often covered with linen-cloth 
inTarionsstageaof the process of bleaching, part brown, part half-white, and 
part rivalling the snow in dazzling purity. The buildings connected with 
these bleach-greens are generally whitewashed, and kept sonipDlonsl)' 
oleon; and in the districts where they most abound they give to the 
ooontry a gay and cheerinl appearance. 

On the banks of " the Six-mile Water," which pours its tribute into 
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Ixmgh Neaghy are the bleaching-gronnds and warehouses of W. Ghaine^ 
Esq., which rank among the most extensive in Ireland. 

We had never seen pastoral beauty so happily combined with the beauty 
of industry as in tlus prosperous and "picturesque'' establishmeift — a 
*' series" of fiEtctories, which, as it were, " dot" the banks of the gushing 
river. The high-road traveller, much as he may admire the wide-spread- 
ing bleach-greens, the taste and elegance of the various residences in their 
immediate neighbourhood, the clean, well-dressed, homely and happy appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, can form no idea of the graceful recesses of this sylvan 
spot. It is unrivalled in its way — ^trees, rocks, banks, and paths screened 
from the sun, and terminating in vistas revealing the fine country beyond ; 
while at your feet the waters rush to their trained courses, and set at work 
the machinery of those mighty mills;— mills which owe their existence to 
the clear, vigorous, and benevolent mind, and steady persevering industry 
of one of Ireland's truest friends — a man who, in truth, answers to the 
character of the " Man of Hess," in all things but his poverty : — 

** Him, portion'd maids, tpprentioed orphans Ueaaed ; 
Tlie yomig wlio labour and the oid wlio rest.** 

It would be impossible to describe the varied yet continued beauty of this 
scene ; the river twists in the most fantastic manner ; and Mr. Chaine has 
availed himself not only of the best water power, but has erected his bleach- 
ing machinery where it least disturbs the aspect of the whole. In general, 
manufacturers care little or nothing for the picturesque ; as long as the 
mechanism that enriches proceeds prosperously, they are heedless of injury 
inflicted on river or mountain ; but this good man venerates Nature, and 
instead of outraging either her form or her laws, he wiles her into partner- 
ship with what is useful and beneficial in art and manufacture. 

Belfast is a sort of ecclesiastical metropolis for the Presbyterians, being 
the place where their synods usually meet, where the greatest amount of 
wealth and talent is to be found connected with their body, and from 
which their periodical and other publications generally issue ; we may, tiiere- 
fore, offer some notice of that important portion of the population of Ireland. 
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It is well known that the Reformation at first made very slow progress 
in Ireland ; and that, so late as the beginning of the seventeenth centiuy, 
a number of sees were still occnpied by Boman Catholic dignitaries. But, 
even in the sixteenth century, members of the Scottish church were to be 
found in Ireland, and some of them at an early period were promoted to 
influential and honourable offices. Towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the estates of some of the Irish nobles who had been engaged 
in treasonable practices were forfeited, and a considerable part of six 
of the northern counties, then placed at the disposal of the crown, was 
^< planted," under the patronage of King James L, with colonists from 
Scotland, by whom Presbyterianism was introduced into Ulster, and soon 
obtained a firm footing in the country. These Scotch settlers have changed 
the external as well as the religious aspect of the northern province. About 
two centuries ago, it was the most barbarous, uncivilised, and wretched 
portion of Ireland; it has become the most peaceable, enlightened, and 
prosperous. 

In 1688 the Irish Presbyterians, to a man, espoused the cause of the 
Prince of Orange, with the utmoB^ promptit^e^d decirion, and after 
the revolution their ministers received a grant of money from the crown, 
which, in different forms, has been continued to the present day, under the 
name of Regium Donum* 

The scenery in the neighbourhood of Belfast is varied and picturesque. 
The bold range of mountains, stretching northward of the town, and skirt- 
ing the western side of the valley of the Lagan, contrasts strongly with the 
fertility of the valley itself, and the rich cultivation of the opposite hills of 
Down. From these mountains the views are, for the most part, strikingly 
beautiful. We would notice particularly that from Mc Art's Fort on the 
summit of the Cave Hill, the most eastern of the chain, which almost over- 
hangs the town, and towers, with imposing effect, over the road to Carrick- 

• The amiual salary now paid out of the Treasury to those PresbyteriaB ministers who receive 
Regiwn Donum is seyenty-five pounds *' Irish currency." In addition to this, the pastors receive 
for their maintenance, from the people, a stipend varying, according to the circumstances of 
the congregation, from £35 to £400 a year. 

£ 2 
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fergus. The fort, an ancient stronghold of a sept cruelly exterminated hy 
Mountjoj, in the reign of Elizabeth, occupies the highest point of a range 
of precipitous cli£B9, in the face of which the caves are hollowed, which give 
name to the mountain. Almost at its foot is the town, and beyond 
stretches the jfertile county of Down, intersected by the Lough of Strang- 
ford, with its numerous islets; to the right lies the valley of the Lagan, 
bordered by the other members of the chain, the horizon being bounded by 
the mountains of Moume. In the opposite dii«ction, the eye rests on the 
waters of the Lough, the Carrickfergus district of Antrim, and the northern 
shores of Down, while, in the extreme distance, the hiUs of Scotland are 
dimly visible. To the north-west of the mountain, though unseen from this 
point, lies the vast sheet of Lough Neagh. 

Connected with Belfast, or rather with the country adjacent to it, is 
another manufacture, which has gradually arisen "out of nothing^' to 
become of immense magnitude, and of truly national importance — ^we mean 
the fabric usually called " ladies' work." Its seat is still principally around 
Strangford Lough, although it has spread through the whole of the county 
of Down, indeed, through the entire of the north, and (although, as yet, 
partially) to the southern and western districts of Ireland. In the north this 
ladies* work is known only as " sewed muslin." We extract some interest- 
ing particulars concerning it from a paper read by Mr. Holden before the 
British Association, when its meeting took place, in 1852, in Belfast: — 

" The sewed muslin trade was first introduced into Ireland between the 
years 1800 and 1810, but it generally made little progress until the decen- 
nial period, 1820 to 1830, the employment being comparatively limited in 
extent, and the manufacturers confining their productions to a few articles, 
such as collars, trimmings, robes, and baby linens. One of the circum- 
stances which first gave a decided impulse to this manufacture was the 
introduction of machinery for spinning linen yam, which had formerly been 
spun exclusively by the hand. This change left the females of Ireland 
almost without any source of employment Under these trying circum- 
stances, the women and girls of the country anxiously availed themselves of 
the means of obtaining a livelihood by working at embroidery, and although 
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a partial prejudice existed against it at first, it soon became quite eyident 
that it would idtimately more than compensate for the loss of their former 
occupation. Few changes tended to benefit the trade more than the intro- 
duction of lithographic printing (about the years 1830 to 1835), instead of 
the former tedious and expensive system of block printing. Each block 
cost from 38. 6d. for the cheapest, to £6 and £7 for the more expensive 
patterns. Now, any pattern may be drawn and printed in a few hours, in 
endless varieties of style, at the cost of as many shillings as they formerly 
cost pounds. One great disadvantage under which manufacturers in Belfast 
formerly laboured was the difficulty of selling their goods in a finished state 
at a profit : a prejudice existed on the part of buyers against Irish goods, 
and so far was this feeling carried out, that they were almost excluded from 
the London market, owing to the very low prices obtained there. From 
this cause their productions were mostiy sold in a grey or unbleached state 
to the Glasgow manufacturers, who afterwards bleached and resold them in 
a finished state ; but about the year 1840, several additional persons com- 
menced the trade in Belfast, who bleached and finished their goods as in 
Glasgow, lliis course has at length happily resulted in the removal of all 
prejudice against Irish goods, and since the fact has become known that 
about nineteen-twentieths of the goods sold in Glasgow are manufactured 
in Ireland, and the rapidly improving quality and value of Irish goods has 
been thoroughly tested, home and foreign buyers visit Belfsust to make pur- 
chases, as frequentiy as they go to Glasgow for that purpose. No branch 
of manufacture in this kingdom has made such rapid progress during the 
last fifteen years, or has afforded more valuable employment. In Ulster, 
and westwards, the embroidery trade has become almost universal, and is 
at present giving more or less employment to at least a quarter of a 
million of individuals. The wages paid for working vary in amount, de- 
pending in some degree on the prosperity of the trade or otherwise. 
Young and inexperienced workers cannot earn more than 6d. to Is. per 
week, while the more expert and experienced workers will earn 4s. to 5s., 
and 6s. per week ; and a few first-class hands can dccasionally earn 10s. per 
week. The amount annually paid for labour alone, exclusive of materials, 



may be witb safety estimated at £fiOO,000 to £800,000, which is distrihnted 
In a shape Oie most nseftal and beneficial to the happineis of a people, the 
fgmales being almost inTariably employed in their own homes, under the 
eyes of their parents and friends, and they con thus obtain a livelihood by 
fheir own industry without endangering theb morals. Mnch good has 
lately been effected by establishing training-schools in tbe several localities 
-where the work is being newly introduced. Competent teachers eie em- 
ployed to instruct begumers, who retain the pnpib under their control until 
they are able to pronoimoe them fit workers of a fiiat or second class rat«." 

It is impossible to orerrate the tbIus to Ireland of the introduction of 
this branch of industry, which employs, in i^t, one-fourth of the females of 
the north of Ireland ; and is gradually spreading its happy and merciful 
infinenoe into other parts of the county. 

A drive of some twenty miles into the ooontry, and beside Strangford 



Longh, will hmiliarise the Tourist with some of its leading peealiaritiee— of 
modem improvements and ancient remains. Foremost among the latt«r is 
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Dnndmm Castle ; it WBa dismantled hy order of Cromwell, having been a 
bmooB attonghold of liie Irish. 

A few miles &rther north, and we arriTe at the very ancient and vene- 
rable town of Downpatrick — venerable not alone because of it« antiquity ; 
here were interred tbe mortal remains of the great patron saint of Ireland — 
St Patrick. The town is built upon a group of small hills, on tlie south- 
east shore of Stnutgford Lough. Its corporate rank was recognised as 
back as 1403 ; but its data is probably much more remote. 



Its leading ol^ect (^ attraction is the cathedral, a modem stmctaire. ' 
rite, kowerer, is that of one of the most andeat ediBoes in Inland. 
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the did oathedml church were die tomha of St Patrick, ibi fonnder, St 
Bridget (md St Colomb ; their tomba hod, it is Hud, this distil, in old 



Hie ancient church audita renowned 
monnment were destroyed hy the 
Lord Deputy, Leonard de Grey, A.D. 
153S, and the act of vandalism f<»nied 
one of the articles exhibited against 
him when he was impeached : he was 
aabeequentlj beheaded. Cambrenns 
thna records tlie event:—" He rased 
St Patrike his church in Donne, an 
old anncient citie of Ulster, and bomt 
the monnments of Patrike, Brigide, 
and Colme, who are said to have been 
there entoomcd. This fact lost him 

soudrie harts in that conntrie, alwaies lauLm cuna. 

after detesting and abhorring his prophane tyrannie, as they did name it" 
The article which lays this crime to his charge thna runneth : — 

" Item, that without any warrant from the King or Conncell, he pro- 
phaned the chorch of St Patrike in Domie, turning it to a stable, after 
plncked it donne, and stript the notable ring of bela that did hang in the 
steeple, meaning to have sent them to Et^land, had not Ood of Hia juatice 
prevented his iniquitie by sinking the veaaell and passengers wherein the 
said belles shonld have beene couveid." 

Strangford Longh, which stretches from Downpatrick almost to the 
northern border of the county, is in reality an arm of the sea, the enti'ance 
-1o which is, however, remarkably narrow, being somewhat less than tt mile, 
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sltbongh die bnodUi of the Lough is in most parts above five miles : tho 
length from north to south being about serenteeu mites. It containB a TOat 
number of islands, some so small as to be mere dots, others oomprtnng above 
100 acres. The lake is indeed popnlarly said to oontain 36fi islands — on« 
for each day of the jear.* Along the whole of its borders, north, south, 
east, and west, are the mina of nnmerons castles, ationgholda of the early 
Anglo-Norman settlerH, who maintained themselves for so long a period. 



STUTonnded by cunning and brave enemies, whom they had " come to spoU : " 
these "haudfuls" of courageons stiangera were therefore compelled to keep 

• It liiiii*iil»rtlwiiiirtl»lltj which the MiJijwMMitrjfrsqiienOTBiMMtftirtbJiMisi Uun 



" watch and ward," at aU Mawu, in or abovt thmr "Btrong houBM of stone." 
Among the roost infOTerting and charactoriatic of these rains, an those of 
Killcliff and Audley Caatlee, pictured on preceding pages. 

Another interesting stmctare, and one of a Tery olden ti" H', haa heen 
also permitted to ikil into d»- 
caj. It is the chnroh built 
in Newtown hj the flnt of 
the Moutgomeriee. Of the 
exterior — the andent door- 
way, BO elaborately embel- 
liahed — we procured a 
sketch { the interior is used 
as a Eessions-hoose. We 



were given 
diat, although a fine and 
beantiiU example of arch:- 
tectnre, no attempt what- 
ever has been made to pre- 
serve it irom sinking into 
min. The Montgomeries, 
ancient lords of this dis- '' 
trict, were the descendants 
of that Montgomery who 
accidentally killed Henry 
II., of France, at a tourna- 
ment Some years after the booswat *t imnwu. 
sad event, which was confessedly a mischance, he was taken by Catherine of 
Medicis, put to the torture and beheaded ; with the additional penalty of 
having his children degraded to oiCotu^ ; on his way to execution, he 
pronoimced this noble and memorable semtence, in reference to the pnnish.- 
ment inflicted on his children, " If they have not the virtue to raise them- 
selves again, I consent to their degradation." 

The town of Newtown-Ards, and the country adjacent to it, along the 
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banks of Strangford Ltn^h, u die property of the MerquiB of Londondeny. 
It 'ffoold be difficult to find a better managed estate, or more flonriabing 
fiumen, in tlie most proaperoos of the Bngli^ counties. The connty of 
Down is pre-eminent for good landlords, and the Marqtiis of Londondeny 
ranks ammg the beat of them. We encountered only admirably con- 
Btmcted farmhoiisea, well Aimished with bams and byres, corn-fields sjid 
pastore lands, the natural richnesa of which had been enhanced by industry 
and well-applied science ; erery dwelling bore numerous tokens of com&rt ; 
every peasant looked cheerhl and happy ; and we bund, by after-inquiry, 
tliat these signs of prosperity were not merely superficial, but that the noble 
owner of the soil, and his agents, under his directions, invariably act upon 
the principle of " live and let live." 

A ruin of moch interest is that of the old monastery of MoviUe — B 
monasteiy of the Augustine friars i once very richly endowed, and said to 
have been originally founded by a St Finian, son of Ultach, king of Ulster. 



Still more inlAtesting are the mina of Orey Abbey. It was founded fa 
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Cistercian monki, by Africa, the wife of Sir John de Conrcy, and daughter 
of Godfred, King of the Isle of Man, A.D. 1193. Itwaa destroyed by the 
army of OTfdl, in the great rebellion of 1641, and wa« never afterwaidi 
repaired. The rains era dow grown over witb ivy, which giTcs them an awfol 
appearance. The cells, dormitories, and other bnHdings for the nses of the 



family, are fiillen in i only enough remaining to trace ont the compass of 
ground which the whole strDctnre took np. the vicinity of these ruins is 
beantiiU and pictnresqne ; the residence of the heir of the Montgomeries 
immediately adjcons them ; and a pretty little temple has been erected on 
the grounds, in order to afibrd accommodation to yiaitota ; the place being, 
OS it onght to be, in high favonr with the townspeople of Belfast, who occa- 
sionally loxoriate in the delicious neighbourhood. 

The Tourist in this direction will assuredly Tiait Donagbadee, a neat and 
prosperous town, only twenty-two miles distant from Por^trick, in Scot- 
land. Its natural harbour is enclosed by piers, and fiu-nished with a light- 
house. From Donaghadee, he will proceed to Bangor, a &moua " dty of 
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the saintB," in old timei. It u said to lukTe been founded a.d. S5S, by St 
Comgall, who Mtahlubed here an abbej of regidat canons ; the fame of its 
learning was CDiead thraugliout Europe ; and its school — which " St. Cai- 



thagaa directed" — became so celebrated, that it was resorted to hj students 
from all parts of the world ; naj, according to some writers, it was the germ 
oat of which arose Oxford ; for when King Alfred " fbunded or restored that . 
nniversit;, he sent to the great school of Bangor for professors." " It hath 
even been controyerted," says the writer of the Down Snirey, " whether the 
arch-heretic Pelagiua was of this Bangor, oi of Bangor in Wales. Bnt we 
shall cheerfully give him np to whoever thinks Ih'tti worth claiming." 

Early in the ninth century the establishment was sabjected to the 
merciless visitations of the Danes, who, it is said, in the year B18, massacred 
the abbot and above nine hnndred of the monks ; the total nnmber of monks 
whowBroatthatperiodraBidingtherebeing"abontthreethousand." Theold 
caatle of Bangor stands upon the quay ; it is in good condition, and retains 
tokens of huge strength. 



ROM Belbit — prerio ni to lua tour along- 
he northeni coast" to the QiantfB Cauae* 
te Tonriit will pmwed (by railway) to 
m, in order to ezanuDe vereral interestiiig 
ta neighbourhood: <a, if lie prefer Tinting 
y Qte inland route, and ratnming by the 
•ill proceed from Belibat to Antrim, from 
fmena fby railway), then to Ballymony 
o Coleraine, or direct to QiB Causeway 

. about fifteen miles north- weet of Belfast, 
f Loagh Keogh. It is small, and of no 
don being probably under one tlioasand. 
uuc ui. i^u .MM.~^ I — ^^.1 uf tlie Tonnd towers stands in its itume- 
diate vicinity, in the grounds of O. J. dark, Esq. It is ninely-three feet 
n height, and about fifly-three feet in circumference at the base. Tlie cap 
was shattered by lightning in the year 1822, and was replaced by another, 
upon the precise model of the andent onej the broken pieces of which are 
careAilly preserved. The tower is bnilt of rough stone, and above Qxe door- 
way is a sculpture, in basso relievo, resembling a Maltese cross. A flooring 
of stone, on a level with the entrance, was removed a few yean ago ; but 
notlung was found underneath — search was made in vain for any signs of 
sepnlchral purposes. 

Immediately acfjoining the town of Antrim is Antrim Castle, the seat of 
Viscount Massareene and Ferrard. It is a fine old castellated mansion, 
abundant in elegant comforts, and famous to-day, as it has long been, ft^ tlie 
hospitality of its estimable lord and lady. The gardens and gnmnds which 
surronnd the castle are peculiarly attractive — laid out in the style of Louis 
Quinze : long walks through graced avenues, tenoinated by Sur vistas ; 
and brood water canals and mimic lakes, environed by lofty walks of close 
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■nd fomwlly cnt lime-tceea, aie here the prevailing olgeets of interaat and 
bean^, the value of whicli is much augmented by finely-grown fbrest trees. 
"Die irhole Boeae exhibits the influence of pure tavte, and a refined feeling 
Ibr the beandM in natnre and In art. 



Jotting out into the lake ia Shane's Castle, the seat of Lord O'Neil, the 
represeutatdve of a familj whose origin is of a most remote age,* and whose 

■ Tradition fttuibalAa the origin of the bmnucognlEuoe of tba (TNeili— tha red luod — toUio 
foOowlDg dFcnmRUnca : — la an uclent tffpe^tlcra f^ tiM conqaeet of Ireland, the leader of It 
declared Dut nboersr of hit follomn flnt touched Uie ibme ihould po»ea> Iha tartltiH?. One 
of tfaem, the fMinder of tbe rece who enpplled Uteter wllh kings Air ceQlmicfl. covetlDg the 
refferd, and Heins that uiotliet but wea Ukalj to reach tbe laod be&ra him, eelied aa an, and 
with ItnUoffUe left hand, which be flung on ihore, and ao wai the flrat to " touch" It. Beneea 
■lidKer hand, galea, beqanw the armorial aniign of tbe prorince. Tfaa preaeal pear la unmai^ 

orilalsral braochea, aome occnpfbig blgfa placea, olhen naif " bewen of maDa and drawera of 
water ;" but th9 O'Nelt baa bat one repreaencatiTe, aod he la not Uhelj to le 
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lame ia intimately asMciated with every remarkable event that has occurred 
a Ulster, and indeed in Ireland, for many oentnrieB. It u a compHiatiTely 

modeni bnUdiug — now in nins, having been bnmed by an accidental fire, 
u the year 1816. Several turrets and. towers are still standing ; and from 

their tops a fine view of the surrounding lake may be obtained. 



The accompanyii^ engiairing affords a correct idea of the present 

ilomfl : but. In tnttlng of IfaB Ifortbt It li lnipoidb1« to HTold tbe bvqnaat Introduatlan of tba 

■• Oh 1 qntuch'd 1* nnr booon Ugfata— 

Thon o( tha bundred Istitl I 

TbDa on ivboM bnmln^ ton^e. 

Truth. pBBOfln Bod freedom hung I 
Both mute i but long u Tilour thLneth, 
Or nmmfi mil li nr nplneth, 

So [eog ftbilL Etln^i piida 

TbU hnr tliar llTed ud died- 



TSE banshee: 



character of the intereBtin^ atmctare aud the adjacent scenery. Shtme'a 
Castle has been for ages the chosen realm of the Banahee.' Here, 



Here, nbm time 
to time, when 
evil threatened a 
member of the 



old 






ahriek waa heard 
amoD^ the woods 
opon Qie shore — 
aud now, eloDg 
the ruined walla 
of the jklling 
caatle, echoed by 
the vaolte nnder- 
neath, and wail- 
ing thnnigh the 
nettled - covered 
gravea of thou- 
aands who have 

borne the name the uhbhr. 

and followed their chieftaina to the battle. 

Banahee, Bsnahi, or Banshi, is the wildeat and grandest of all the Irish 
Buperatitiona. The spirit assumes the form of a woman, somelimea young. 



of Ibe old hmlllH : 



I nwniilDg sf the vord b, " ■ Adi*Ib hli7." or iplrtt i ■ 
the purpcm of Anwimlnf defttb, wbtch ihe lUd bj 

in balined to hare one of Ukh qdriU ■ttondlng oi 



man freqavntlj u & Mghtfci] hm^ 
ticlullTS H Erlia. Night wu Ibi 
iinciont bArd ducrlbco her thui i- 
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bnty more generally, yery old ; ker long ntgged locks float oyer lier thid 
shoulders ; she is usually attired in loose white drapery, and her duty upon 
earth is to warn the family npon whom she attends, of some approaching 
misfortune. This warning is giyen hy a peculiariy mournful wail — at night ; 
^-a sound that resembles the melancholy sough of the wind, but having the 
tone of a human Toice, and distinctly audible to a great distance. She is 
sometimes seen as well as heard ; but her form is rarely yisible except to the 
person upon whom she more especially waits. This person must be of an 
old stock — the representative of some ancient race ; and him, or her, she 
never abandons, even in poverty or degradation. 

Lough Neagh is the most extensive sheet of water in the British Islands.* 
It is, however, beautiful only upon its north-eastern borders, being else- 
where generally bare of trees. In the immediate neighbourhood of Antrim 
town it may vie, in parts, with the fairest of the southern lakes, while it 
possesses a grandeur exclusively its own. In this vicinity it is richly 

** The Banshee mournful waili; 
In the midst of the silent lonely night, 
Plaintiye she sings the song of death." 

But she was sometimes supposed to be heard at noon, *' when mid-day is silent around ;" and then 
the Toioes of sereral of them were often heard together, coming on the ear like — 

** Aery tongues, that syllable men's names 
On sand, and shore, and dessert wilderness." 

* Lough Neagh is the largest laike in Great Britain, and is exceeded in lise by few in Europe. 
It is formed by the confluence of the Blackwater, the Upper Bann, and Are other rirers. The 
only outlet is the Lower Bann. It is about twenty miles in length, firom north-east to south-west ; 
about twelye mUes in breadth firom east to west ; eighty miles in circumference, and comprises 
about 154 square miles; its greatest depth in the middle is forty-fire feet. According to the 
Ordnance surrey it is forty-eight feet above the lercl of the sea at low water, and contains 
96,956i statute acres, of which 50,025 are in Antrim; 27,355 1 in Tyrone; 15,5561 in Armagh ; 
5,160 in Londonderry; and 138 in Down. From its height abore the lerel of the sea, and other 
dreumstances, serious plans hare been proposed for draining the lake— or rather a considerable 
portion of it ; hitherto, however, without effect. It has often been matter of surprise to visitors, 
that so fine a sheet of water has so little of the picturesque about it ; but this is accounted for by 
the total absence of mountains. The Slievegalllon chain in Tyrone, and the Belfast mountiUns in 
Antrim, are both at a considerable distance firom its shores ; and it contains only two or three 
■mall islands, which are merely the extremities of elevated ridges. It has not the slightest 
appearance of having ever been the crater of a volcano, as some have supposed. The Lough 
Neagh pebbles-are well known, and are still numerous, though gathered in large quantities. Most 
of them are calcedony, cornelian, opal, or quarts. 
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wooded. Hw cnly islands it centaiiu, excepting a vet; nuall one off the 
Ajtnagli dure, are Bom's bland, consisting' of no more than six ocns, 
and Bitd laland, being in extent samevhat less. It wonld be hanllj' 
posable to exaggerate in deacribiDg tlie nrptMing lorelineaB of the 
fbrmer; nature had done mnch for it; and a few yean ago. Lord O'Neil 
having bnUt a cottage there, made it his occasional residence i all that 
art ccnild effect to ineieaw its attractioiiB hu been added to its original 
cbamu. Standing among tree* of every poanUe varietj, are the ruins of 
one of the myiterions round towers — calHog fbrdbly to mind the aodeiit 



bnt departed glories of the &mO]r ; for thia morsel of their vast pcescssions, 
and the small estate npon the mainland, are now nearly all that remain to 
them of the piorince of which they were kings in old times, and where. 
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dnriiig comparatiyely recent periods, they were lords whose ''word was 
law/' ''Bonny Kam Island," as it is called in one of the songs. of the 
peasantry, is seen from all parts of the lake ; from the nearest point of land 
it is distant about two miles, and looks like a mass of dark foliage upon the 
surface of the water. 

Lough Neagh is, however, indebted for its fame far less to its natural 
graces than to certain peculiarities — ^in the singularity of which it has no 
competitor. For many centuries it has been renowned for prodigies, some 
of which are not altogether fabulous. The poet has commemorated one of 
its marvels, and not without authority from sober History — * 

** On Lough Neagh's banks, as the fisherman strftys. 
When the clear cold ere's declining. 
He sees the Bound Towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining." 

The legend, indeed, is by no means confined to this Ulster lake ; but 
Lough Neagh has the distinction, pre-eminently, of roUing its waves over the 

*' Long-faded glories they cover.** 

Although doubts may exist concerning these " dreams fiublime" of poets 
and "historians," of the fact of "petrified" wood being found in large 
quantities in its immediate vicinity there is no question. Specimens of large 
size are to be seen in every house upon its northern borders (we imderstand 
it is rarely found along the southern and western shores) ; and some are pre- 
served that yeigh several hundred weightf The subject engaged the early 

* We may content ourselves vith quoting the most ancient. The fallowing passage we extract 
from Caxton's ** History of England, Wales, and Scotland, and Ireland, l^jrxtyshed and emprynted at 
Westminstre by me, Wynkene de Worde, the yere of oure Lorde ▲. mcccc and four score and 
zvii. :** — " There is a Lake in Ulster and moche fysshe therein, whiche is zxx myles in lengthe 
and zv in brede. The Riuer Ban runneth out of the Lake into the North Ocean, and men say that 

this Lake began in this manner— there were men in this centre that were of evyle lyvinge 

and there was a wele in ye lande in grete reuerence of olde tyme and always couered, and yf it 
were left uncouered ye wele wolde ryse and drowne all the lande, and so id haped yd a woman 
wente to ye wele for to fetche water, and hyed her tud to her childe yd wepd in ye cradele, and 
left ye wcde uncouered— then ye wele sprynged so finstly yd drowned ye woman and her childe and 
made all ye centre a lake and Qrsshe ponde. For to prove thin, it is a grete argument that when 
the weder is clen tynahen of yd water see in ye gronnde under ye water ronnde toweres and hyghe 
sluqtai steeples and churches of yd land.'* .... 

t In one of the Lectures on Natural Philosophy, delivered in Dublin in 1757, by Richard 
.Battel),' B.D,, itisjitated that " a petri£i»ction was found one mile fh>m the mouth of 'the Crumlin 
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attention of the naturalist ; and in Dr. Boate's History it is treated at con- 
siderable length. He does not, indeed, go the length of the old writer 
from whose book we have already quoted, where the effects of the water are 
described as so terrific, that if a man walk into it " he shall never afterwards 
weare hose ;" nor quite so far as ^* the learned physician, Anselm Boetius," 
who asserts, in his History of Stones and Gems, that ** that part of the tree 
that is buried in the mud will become iron, that part touched by the water 
become stone, and that part above the water remain wood ;" but he pro- 
duces evidence that the process of converting wood into stone is of great 
rapidity; — among otiiiers, that of a gentleman who "& little before the 
rebellion (L541) cut down, for building a large holly-tree, but being diverted 
from his purpose, his timber lay on the ground in the place where it was 
felled, upon the banks of the Lough, all the miserable time of the war ; till 
at last, the kingdom being settied, the gentleman went to look for his 
timber, and found the holly petrified," 

At Antrim, the Tourist will be called upon to determine his route to the 
north : two routes are here before him for choice — as we have intimated — 
one will be by railroad through Ballymena ; thence to Ballymony, by coach 
or car, and thence to Coleraine or the Causeway ; the other by the coast, 
through Larne, Glenarm, and Ballycastle. 

We shall describe the first briefiy — a brief description only will be 
necessary — "firstly and lastly,*' because there is on this route littie or 
nothing to see. The railway passes through Kandalstown, skirting the 
northern bank of Lough Neagh, and makes the journey from Antrim to 
Ballymena in half an hour, the distance being fifteen miles. From Bally- 
mena to Ballymony — distant some fifteen miles also — ^there are public con- 
veyances, but the wisest mode is to engage a car, and, vdthout delaying at 
Ballymony, to proceed to Coleraine (eight miles), or to the inn at Bushmills, 
or to the Causeway Inn. There are comfortable inns at all these places ; 



River; it wag 700 lbs. weight ; it ia entirely ftone, without any wood within it ; it was found 
under a hank six flaet high, almost buried in gravel raised three feet above the surfi&ce of the 
river. When the water was low, it appeared like the stump of an old tree ; it had neither roots 
nor branches.** 
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tlie Causeway Itm, as at pnteat conducted, can acotHnmodaM WTenty or 
eighty guests ; and it ii in all respects excellently managed. 



ET the Tourist in search of the pictnreBqae by ail 
means pursue the coast boad, as infinitely preferahle 
to the inland route. We pray him, therefbre, to return 
10 the janction between Antrim and BelSist, and enter 
the railway to Carrickfergus. 

Carrickfergue is one of the oldest towns in Ireland, 
and has held for centuriea a prominent place in 
■the annals of the country. Its history is &11 of 
of intere«t, for in all the warsof ages it has been made to play a conspicuous 
part Of the ancient forti- 
fications, there still exist 
some interesting remains ; 
the walls may be distinctly 
',i traced, and the " North 
J Gate" is almost perfect 
E The town ia said to have 
K derived its name from " Car- 
f rig," a rock, and " Feaj^ns," 
an Irish king, *' fomons for 
his skill in blasoning of 
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oiuiccmai'i. storm off the coast, some 

three or four hundred years before the birth of Christ The caatle of 
Carrickfei^us is one of the most perfect castles in Ireland; time has indeed 
added to its pictoreaqne character, without impairing its strength. 

The town of Carrickfergos b neat and clean, and more than usually 
straggling ; a conuderable part of it is called the Scottish quarter, and, as 
will be supposed, tha majority of its population are of Scottish descent The 
tourist will have his attention directed to a stone on the qnay— the atone 
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.upon, vhiclt Williaiu IIL placed hu fbot on hia first landing in Ireland. 



The drive from CairicLfei^na to Lome — a diatonce of nine miles — maj- 



w 
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be considered the leoond stage along the coiut from Bel&st to the Oiant^ 
CanBewBj. It pasies tlirongh the -village of Eden to Kilnwt — a pariah oi 
held for a short period hj Dean Swift, and in the now ruined church of 
which he is " said to have preached." A still more interesting object, how* 
ever, is the dilapidated remains of the ancient church of Templecoran, in the 
village of Ballcany. Here the first Presbyterian chnrch in Ireland was 
planted. 

Passing through the beaatiM and interesting village of Gljnii, near 
which are perceptible the effects of a singular " land-slip," we arrive ut the 
town of Lame. A glance at the map will show that, on the other side of 
the creek, for a distance of several miles, runs the long and narrow peninanta 
" Island Magee." It extends abont seven miles from north to south, sloug 
e coast oppodte to Ayrshire, and is in few places more than two miles in 
breadth. The inhabitants are all of Scottish descent, and are still " tho- 
roughly Scotch" in dialect, manners, and cnatoms. 

Being off the high road, or coast road, from Belfast to the Oiant^s 
Canseway, few tonrists turn aside to examine it. the approaches being in 
some degree inconvenient, and the utustion insnlat. Yet, in its scenery, 
bays, headlands, 
and caves, it is 
, highly interest- 
j ing, independ- 
i ently of the ob- 
b jects it presents 
W in great variety 
p to the geologist 
i and naturalist. 



antiquary. 



the 



one of the loftiest headlands i 



" the Oobbins," 
1 the north coast, extending frvm north to 
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•cnUli nearly two milea. Here, . and in &e interior, the colnmnar pillars, e 
remtu^ble at tlie Causeway, are occasionally and very distinctly seen. 

rhe town of Lame has little to recommend it. In its immediate viciniti 
however, are the remains of the castle of Olderflect, situated on the extremity 
of the Cnrraan, a small and narrow peninsala, bo colled from the Irish word 
oarian, a reaping-hook — the fbmt of wjiicfc it resembles. It was at thi 
spot titat Edward Bmce landed in 1315. He jras soon afterwards slain u 
a fight" near Dnndalk. 



At Lame may be said to commence the magnificent coach-road to 

Causeway ; for, hitherto, althoi^h the prospect ia occasionally grand, and 

often beantiAil, he will have seen nothing of the sublime character of the 

lery of " the north" — nothing at least in comparison to that which must 
be encountered as he progresses towards the great northern booudary oi 
the island. 

To the town of Glenarm the distance is ten miles. We pass for awhile 
through a tome and thinly populated country ; but soon the prospect opens ; 
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I ocetm, kept back hy mighty barriers from the Und, and soaring in 
gigantic massea of foam high into the air, as the wavea rush against th* 
black rocks that line the shore, forming the great feature of tlie rugged 
coast — thus encompasBed in its lonely grandenr. After travelling a " roogb 
road up liil) and down dale " for about two """I", we enter the " new 
line," which continues all along the way to Glenarm, and fbr a long distance 
beyond it — a road perhaps unparalleled in the kingdom ; not alune fbr its 
picturesque beauty, but for the difficulties, apparently insurmountable, which 
have been completely orercome in order to form iL 

On the road, the Tourist will be tempted to turn off, to obtain a t 
from one of the heights. On a cleur day, he wUl -rery distinctly see 
white houses in Scotland; even the small sea-boats may be noticed along its 



coast ) while, a few miles distant from the Irish shore, and seeming to be 
almost >irithin reach, are the once dangerona rocks "the Maidens" — th 
Syrens of this rugged coast — where many a brave vessel has gone down. 



The town at Olenarm, the teat of the Antrim familj, is beanttftally 
situated ; the miall bay affiirds a safe amd convenient shelter fi>r shining ; 
the nioimtainB look down upon it ; and, in th« immediate neighbourhood, 
the white limestone rocka add greatly to its pictoreeqne effect The castle 
of Glenarm became tbe residence of the McDonneU — Earls of Antxim — soon 
after an accident at their ancient fortolice at Dnnlace compelled a removal 
to BCnne safer spot. On approaching it, we perceive at onoe evidences of the 
advantages that re- 
sult from the con- 
tinual presence of a 
resident landlord ; 
giving both example 
and encouragement 
I to "neighbours" of 
I all grades and clasaes, 
f and promoting proa- 
M perity by a daily ex- 
i perience of its pro- 
I gress.* 

I The gateway to 
tlie castle, a lofty 
Barbican, of the 
beanty of which our 
i engraving gives but 
^■. a limited idea, is ap- 
^ proached hy a bridge 
i that croSBCB the river. 
Passing beneath its 

■ Thk dtitrlet not tuis ■So nuUined m. hmar^ 

BvntbmHn tlut am gmcsd lodttj 

h «llb*r dknotljr or lndiivctlj, Influflnoftd bj 
Bkns "^ » twd landlord/' 



arch, a fine carriage drire sweeps round to &e enbance-hall. It is difficult 
to determine whether most to admire the park-like grounds, presenting eveiy 
varietj' of wood and water, the uamerouB points which let in glimpses of the 
mighty ocean, or the magnificent scenejy beheld from any one of the 
snmnmding heights. The castle is spacious, and replete with elegance and 
comfort, advantages which sound and refined taste can produce anywhere ; 
but the magic of this place conBista in the character and -variety of its 
scenery ; its delicions home views, so rich and close ; its river bright and 
brawling ; its lawns fringed with brushwood of every hue, from amid which 



magnificent trees spring up in defiance of the sea-blast ; its keepers' cottages 
hid far away in the wild woods i and just as you &ncy yourself in a quiet 
and well kept Pleasanuce, yon lift np yoor eyes, and, behold I a monntain 
rears its crest up to the clouds ; or yon are almost on the ocean's brink, that 
spreads f^ and away into the Northern Sea. 
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Vitmi Qlenami to "the Caugewaj," tie 'next ata^ is to Cnshendalli 
paHBing through the Bmoll village of Cairnlough, iind leaving to' the left a 
rich valley, open on 
the east to the sea ; 
bat on three sides 
completely anr- 

- tains. Abont half 

!* way, we reach Gar- 

^ron Point, a pro- 

r montory that runs 

f out into the ocean, 

It and from which the 

I view, north or 

■ south, is, in the 

f highest degree, 

y magnificent Some 

I idea of the singular 

1 character of the 

road may be formed 

::frum the annexed 

print, which repre- 

aents the hu^ cliff 

through which it has been cut ; a gigantic portion of which has been left, a 

rugged but pictnrcsqne mass, on the shore. The old road, known as the 

"Foaran path," leads over the mountains; formerly, although "nearly 

impaasabie," it supplied the only mode of progress through the country. 

Nearer to Bed Bay, to which we ore now advancing, is another of the 

singular limestoue rocks, called Clongh-i-stookan ; formed, in this place, not 

by the engineer, bnt by the gradual operation of time, and the flow of the 

ocean. Seen from a distance, it beara something of a hnmon ahape, and has 

long been r^rded with superstitions feelings by the peasantry ; feelings 

in a degree accounted for by the &ct that when the wind beats upon it, and 
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roanu Quoagh its many oericM, b, eaimd a emitted not nnlike the calls of 
marinera in diitreM. The Tallej- of Qlenuiff itretGlm into the interkir of 



the couDly ; a. road'throagh it leodi to Ballytnena. The Tale ie \ery beau- 
tiful, the eastern entrance to it being open to the sea ; Hid from the main 
road it presents a view at once grand sjid graceful, the mingling of high 
cnltivalion with dark precipices and bared rocks, giving to it a character 
exceedingly picturesque ; vhile a dear and rapid river, supplied bj cataracts, 
far up in the glen, runs directly through the centre of the vale. Bed Bay, 
therefbre, has on one side this charming vallej, and on the other the wide 
ocean. Near its northern eztremitj, pasdng through a natural tunnel, we 
reach die far-&med caves — a series of three excavations in the soft red 
sandstone, from whence the bay derives its name. 

But we must pass man rapidly onward lliroagh this delicious scenery — 
lamenting, almost at every mile, that our limits will not permit as to do it 
justice. The pretty village of Coshendall lies in a hollow among mountains; 
and at every step vre take in its vicinity we meet some spot commemorated 



hj "old tnditiaQ "— raina at ottatles, rich in legeoida, md hills dtat h« 
txoljalaMio; for here ObIbii is said to have lived and ano^; snd to Uiii da^ 



Bome of the gnndeat of the compoaitioiis attributed to him bk fiuniliar at 
homehold worda in the memories of the peesantrj. 

Leaving CushendaU, we en{«r a ivild countiy, Bomninded on aU sides hy 
barren but moat magnificent mountains, down which ran innumerable 
streams, marked in the distance by white tinea of foam ; and, after a few 
miles, we ascend a steep hill-road above the graccM sea-Tillage of Cnshendnn, 
at the head of a small bay, into which rashes the rapid river Glendon, 
crossed by a pcturesqne bridge. A moet extended and raost beantiAil 
prospect is presented troia every part of this road — a lovely valley on the 
one hand, and the open sea on the other. 

From the summit of the mountain there is a level rood, until we approach 
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the town of Ballycaatle. It pusea orer a barren Heath, in which there are 
nuinsroQB fiBauraa, cnnaed by strong bridges — each hri^^e bearing a name, 
and generally also the name of the engineer by whom it was erected. 
Here and there we meet a shepherd's hat, but the whole district is nearly 
without inhabitimts, the land being 
almoBt exclneively occnpied by flocks of 
^ sheep. The descent into Ballycaatle is 
!_ Tei7 rapid ; leaving to the right, about 
■ three miles, two objects which impera- 
" lively demand a visits-Tor Head, and 
'. Mnrlough Bay — to which we shall pre- 
sently conduct the reader. BallycasUe 
is a good town, with a good inn ; and 
the Tourist will do well to rest here 
awhile, proceeding hence to the Cause- 
way, and examine, both by sea and 
K land, the grandest object along this 
wonderM coast — the Promontory of 
t Fairhead. 

p; Before entering Ballycaatle, a little 
7 to the left, are the remains of the 
'^ ancient abbey of Sona-Margy; 
? founded, it b said, for monks of the 
\ Franciscan order, in 1509, by Somarle 
wu-auai. McDonnpU, commonly called Sorley 

Buy, or Yellow Sorley. It is the burial place of the McDonnells. 

BallycBstlB consists of two parts, upper and lower ; the lower is nsoally 
termed the Quay, and the two are joined by an avenue of fine trees. 

Acting upon the advice of some experienced guide, the Tourist will 
visit the several objects of interest east of Fairhead, by land, taking boat at 
Mnrlough Bay, and returning to Ballycestle by water. Soon after he 
turns from the main road, towards the coast, he enters a wild distriot, 
walks along a barren heath, looks upon Tor-point, stands above the Bcreral 



. headlanda, gazes npon giant rocks, Aota the niminita c£ terrific clifb, and 
a deacent into the hay of Murtougfa. - 



There are spots — small unrecorded places — nooka hid beneath cliff or 
mountain, mere comers of the island, that altogether escape the Tonriat 
vho bowls along the splendid roads which render the great leading features 
of the sceueiy of the conntj of Antrim so easy of examination. Let the 
visitor on no account omit to inspect this bay — a scene of unspeakable 
grandeur and beauty. 

The bold and majestic promontory of Benmore, or Fairhead, underneath 
which the Tourist passes between the two bays of Murlough and Ballycastle, 
is grand in the extreme — sublime beyond conception. Standing upon the 
brink of one of the huge precipices of which it is composed, the prospect is 
BO terrific as to be appalling ; a re^pid glance is sufficient to aatisiy the 
Tourisf B cnriosity ; he shrinks back with natural dread, for 
*^ Dinj til to cut ODe^ ej« below." 

Bat, viewed upwards from the ocean, the extent and magnificence may be 
fully seen and thoroughly appreciated. It is, however, utterly impoaaible 
for any dsflcription to afford an idea of its mupasBing grandeur — to portray 
whicli the pencil of the artist is equally incapable. 



Our boot wu firm and deep, and km utd luik vpon tlie heary fbnenl- 
like-liiUo^n, with greater steodineu than -we expected ; Bo itill and heavy 



aa the motioii, it seemed as if we glided over b. Borfoce of ice. Sometiiiies 
e had convincing proof that this was not the cose ; far when a half-gunk 
rock provoked the monater wave to a diriBion, however small, irritation or 
diBtorbance deluged ua with water. We might have felt nervous as the 
huge mountains of dark brine, extending beyond our gaze, came steadily 
towards us, without a sound ) each swelling as it advanced, and towering 
fearfully above us, while we rose imperceptibly on its raven crest. At 
length, having become accustomed t« the motion, and learning by expe- 
icDce tliBt the waves designed us no wrong, our attention became riveted 
n the headlands — " the wonderful works of Qod ! " 
Fhir Leith, or " The Groy Man's Path," (a fiSBnre in the predpice,) 
viewed either from land or sea, is never to be fbrgotten : it seems as though 
le supernatural power, determined to hew for itself a pathway through 



OKKT mam's path. 



ibt voBdecfdl fbrmetioiii' tliat tower akmg the oooBt — m tlutt it might Tint 
or smnmon the apirita of the 
deep, without treading a road 
made by m<»rtal hinds — had 
frilled the fearful cba«m that 
dividM the rocky promontory 
n two. The singular passage, 
a its moit narrow part, is 
1 barred across by the fragment 
of a pillar, hurled, as it were, 
orer the fissure, and supported 
D both sides at a, considerable 
elevation. If you descend, 
you perceive the passage 
widens, and becomes more 
important; its dark sides as- 
te greater height, and a 
re wild and sombre magni- 
ficence ; and at last they ex- 
t tend upwards, above two 
p hundred and twenty feet, 
^ through which the tourist 
^ arrives at the massive dihrit 
''<' which crowd the base of the 
^ mighty promontory, where the 
northern ocean rolls 
threatening billows. From the cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast you 
hear no tales of Faery, no bints of the gentle legends and superstitions co! 
lectedin the south, or in the inland districts of the north; not that theyai 
a whit less superstitious, but their superstition is, as the superstition of the 
sea kings, of a bold and peculiar character ; their ghosts come from oat the 
deep, before or after the rising of the moon, and climb, or rather stalk up 
the lOcks, and, seated upon those mysterious pillars, converse together ; 

6 3 
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that, in the fishemen'a huta, tiiej aay, " it thonderB." Even mennaidi are 
deemed too trifling in their habits and nuumera for this Btnpendona soeneiy, 
where Bpirits of the old gigantic world congregate, and where the " Orey 
Man" of the NortJi Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, up his appr(^riate 
path, to witnesB Bome mighty convulsion of natnre. 

Before the Tooiist retorns to Ballycastle, we most direct his attention to 
thesingular,pictureBqiie, and interesting island of Rathlinor Baghery. 

From the striking similitude existing between the island of Bathlin and 
the a^oining continent, it is the general opinion that this island had, at one 
period, formed a part of the county of Antrim, from which it has been sepa- 
rated by some violent convulsion of natore. AH geologists who have made 
this the Bubject of inquiry, have stated that in geolt^al structure the 



island and adjacent continent are accurately the same ; and Doctor Hamilton 
entertained the idea that this island, standing as it were in the midst 
between this and the Scottish coast, may be the surviving fragment of a 
large tract of country, which at some period of time has been bnried in the 
deep, and may have tbrmerly united Stafh and the Giant's Causeway. 



bkucb's castle. 



Its fimnation ia baa&ltiD ) and the moat tem&rkable dlspontion of colnnuu 
occora at Doon Point, on the soatli'«asteni side. The island ia, indeed, 
fUl of natural wonders. Stories of the Fata Moi^ana are told apon " safe 
authorities:" — 



During the civil wan which devastated Scotland, after the appointment 
of Baliol to the throne of that kingdom, Kobert Brace was driven ont, and 
obliged to seek shelter in the isle of Baghery, in a fortress whose mined 
walla still retain the name of the illnstrions fbgitive, Hia enemies, however, 
pursued him evea to this remote spot, and &n«ed bitn to embark ia a little 
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■kiff, and seek refnge on the ocean. The ruiiiB of Brnce'i Cutle we dtnated 
on a bold headland, at the extmne eMtern part of the iiUnd, immediately 
fronting Scotland. It riaca perpendicularly from the water's edge) and 
about forty or fifty feet from the eastern extremity, a deep chasm traTenc* 
the gronnd, insnlating aa it were the huge nuue on which the the outer j«rt 
of the fortrew has been sitnated. 

From Ballycastle, to viait the Giant's Causeway, the Tourist pro- 
ceeds westward; the road is uninterestiDg, bat he will hare to tnrn off 
now and then, and walk to examine the several headlands along the 



coast. First is Kenbaan— the White Head — a singnlar promontory, which 
derives its name &om a remarkable chalk formation occorring in the 
midst of besalL It is crowned by the mins of an ancient castle ; i«- 
markably striking in aspect and character, completely isolated as it is &om 
the mainland. 

Near the village of BalUntoy will be visited one of the principal " lionB" 



of the diatrict— tho hmiging bridge of CartiBk-o-rede.* OneofonrBtteadant 
guidee iHu ovec it witb u mndi indifferent «■ if he had been -walking 



along a guarded balcony, searoely oondeMending to place his hand np(m the 

■ MP' Huullton ddrtnH th« tiAjna fr<oai ■* GwriB-tHTunhAd" — the rock Id the nAd, TAOAnM 
"lilnMnepU tbapuugqof the ulmoa on Um oout ; " Dr. Dnunmond, l^vm *^ Cjirrtg4-drockt- 
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slendOT rope that aUBwered the purpose of a protectoiv-the " bridge " all tiie 
while swinging to and tro as the wind nuhed abont and under it. It 
was absolutely dangerotis even to look down npon tho frightfdl chasm 
nudenieath. 

This chasm divides the island rock from the mainland. To a hill jnst 
above it the visitor will do well to ascend, for the pnspect thence ia 
most magnificent, commanding a full viaw of the whole line of coast 
from Fairhead to the Caueeway. The whole neighborhood abonnds 
in natural oaves, one of the most remarkable of which — Grace Staple's 
Cave — will be eiamined, in the 
vicinity of Kenbaan. It is said 
to be a miniature representation of 
the famous caves of Sta&. The 
columnar pillars are very distinct, 
and appear to have been laid as 
regolarly as if art had been called 
in to the aid of nature. Between 
this singular vicinity and the town 
of finshmills, the Tourist will have 
little delay, for his excursion along 
the headlands will be made more 
at leisure ; a, short walk, however, 
will enable him to examine the 
pictoresqne remains of Donseve- 
rick Castle, standing npon an iso- 
lated rock, which they must formerly have covered. As this point is 
about three miles from the Caoseway, it is usual to proceed to it by landy 
and, taking boat in the smaU bay adjoining, return by water. This was the 
plan we adopted, and, therefore, by this rente we shall conduct the reader, 
taking him first to the piettjr town of Bnshmills, and leaving him, for rtst, 
at the well-ordered and comfortable inn, immediately above the footway that 
leads to the Causeway. 

The town of Bnshmills, standing on the lUver Bneh, derives its name' 



from an ancient water-mill— said to be the oldest in the norOi of Ireland— 
the pictmxaqne ruiiu of which ezuted until a recent period. 



The town belongs to the Macuoghtena ; and in the mansion, which 
Htonds upon the a^acent hill — overlooking the ocean and the gloriea of the 
coast — resides Sir Edward Mocnaghten, BarL, the present repreeentatlTe 
of the venerated and honoured femily." 

!• Uuiu^itni. B*rt.,i>hD died onlj h Uulyu IBM.nHnlKlhafctho'or Sir 
'4 mekinobolj fku u CAbml sxidtvd imlT«rul trmpMb^. Tbe fUher 
aiF Fnnob (net a< (A> •lef at iJM^ofOtrn: Uili Oct will (Unlaanr niden, who ajX to 
id IhKt the tie^ of Derrj took pUc« ifl 




TBE ClVtnUT. 



ien, the Tonrot is at tie Giant's Causeway, and 
ij suppose him located at the " roomy" and com- 
le hotel, just above the ragged footway that leada 
to the Causeway. He is preparing to inspect this 
marvel of Ireland—one of the wonders of the 
, and walks to the door to ascertain if the weather 
ndly or unfriendly to the scene of grandeur he 

lit to examine. The instant he shows himself he 

is snrronndod hy IHB GdIDES i They are of all ages and sizes, from the 
octogenarian to the boy who can hardly go alone i each has some promise 
of a treat to be seen, and all are prepared with small boxes of " epecimentB" 
of the natural prodnctioos of the neighbourliood.* 

• Ttae pildei U the Olint'i Cwuevaj ■» quite u numeroiu u (hoieat KlUvner ud GhBds. 
longh; buttbelrcAoraderlftAiUfretbArdUT^rsnt, Th« KeiTJ Ukd Wlcblov pildafl ddli^ In Iflffindl 
of fltT>Hulf*irlH.iii>iiinchHarwiit^bltii>fbilIidi, •iidlii"Liiii»>tildlitiH" of nil Idndli ttisn 
iB nDlhlng loo wild and voDderful for thaa — DDthlng too alrj or Tuitutlc ; tlwj gieet joa with a 
Jest, uid bid joa brflwell with ■ tea 
-the tlnj boj who hopi 




* of hill and Tall«7, hut tho^ M^trj In Ma^ldDgi, gnat eppunnoca 
lUlBg tma the earth or eea. and capable of oaisg ^llara llir nok^toDet. and with tha biaath oC 
thelF BoatiUi lUlDi the plpaa of Tin Has CooVi or^u, ao thai Falrhaid luelf ia mored b; tba 
mlghtj mala. Tha Ceiuews; (iddaa an of aarth— earthy : of the etana— lUiiij ; thej ban tha 
mjmflad look ofphUoac9ban,aDd the joongeat and moH ragged hat a eertalnaflaotatimoflean- 
iDg that la Ter/ ■fwHrfwg Thajr are, howsrer, atlentiTa and obliging, and, of aourae, eTerr Tlaltor 
liboaodtasnph>7«ieofth«iD. The (nlds who glTei moat ntliCiotloo ■enenll)'. aod la parh^a 
tha boat, li named sang. TbabaatBMii,too. will be (bund taUaUia and ootDmonlaitlvei tharai* 
flinilU*i»lthataTT^>ot,aBdlhala(endathaFeotUba ilaltad roand tha ooaK. Indeed, tboaeirlB 
haTa a |oed boatman >1U IM nrj wall oK, and vm know tH thaj dedra to know baton tha Otf"* 
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In trutht the Giant's Causeway is, as it has been so often called^ one of 
« the World's Wonders ;" and if " the North" presented no other object of 
attraction, it would amply repay visitors from any part of the earth. Those 
who have examined Staffa will find it easy to imagine that they were, at one 
period, parts of the same great continent ; in all human probability, the con- 
tinuation of the line of basaltic pillars exists '' fathoms deep " beneath the 
ocean depths. Stafifa and the Causeway, although nearly akin, have each their 
distinguishing features : there is no cave at the Causeway so large or so 
inconceivably grand as that at Staffa ; but, on the other hand, the former 
greatly surpasses the latter in extent, in variety, and, above all, in the 
magnificent mountain-rocks and sublime sea-clifib by which it is so com- 
pletely environed. 

The Giant's Causeway is visited annually by thousands ; and, as we 
have shown in this volume, it is now so easily reached, that it will be a 
reproach to any one not to have seen this most wonderfal work of nature.* 
Those who have followed us thus far will have perceived that it may be 
reached by railway, with but a very few miles of coach travelling ; it is 
now, indeed, within the distance of a single day (of twenty-four hours) from 
London. We have recommended " the coast-road" for many reasons ; but 
those to whom time and money are objects to economise^ may reach it by 
"the short cut;" and, we repeat, largely will they be remunerated for a 
comparatively small expenditure. 

excursion is over. The eott of the boat is frequently complained of; but a row about the coast is 
no easy afEdr : the sea is at all times boisterous, and the labour required to convey a boat full of 
passengers from creek to creek is often prodigious. To the hard-worked boatman a gratuity ia a 
matter of serious import; while, usually, to the Tourist it is one of very trifling eondderation. 
As Miss Edgeworth remarked to us more than once, '* Happiness in Ireland is always cheap.** 
We are not diqKMed to advocate high charges at places of enjoyment; but we are sure that 
the minority of visitors to this wonderftil scene will not grudge a few extra shiUings to make it 
gratifying also to those upon whom, after all, very mudi of the pleasure and satisfiustion must 
depend. 

* It was only so lately as 1693, that public attention was directed to the wonderfiil work of 
nature, subsequently termed '* the Giant's Causeway." The first scientific notice of it occurs in a 
letter from Sir Bichard BuUcetey to Dr. Lyster» in which he speaks of it, however, fi^om the 
report of '* a scholar who went on purpose, with the Bishop of Derry, to see it." The inquiries and 
published statements *of Dr. Molyneux soon afterwards made the district flunous. The two 
engravings, made from drawings by Mrs. Susanna Drory, in 1740, are w^ known. 



C0A8T KEAB THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 



Before Qa Tourist seta out, it will be well to supply him with a guide, aa 
ucnrate, at least, if not as amosiDg, as any one of the many lie will have to 



enconnter. The accompanying map is copied (by pemisnon) from the 
published map of the Ordnance Snrvey. We have, however, added to it the 
names of the several rocks, and creeks, and pillars, which, although not 



COAST NBUl THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAT. 

recorded in " the books," are seldom out of tbs inontlui of the boatmen and 

peasanti;. In mnkipg these additions, we have been especioUf oarefiil, 



Gonsultiiig at least half a dozen " guides," hy whom we were accompanied ; 
comparing their reports, both by sea and land, and scrapnlonsly noting them 
down upon the original map we carried in oar hand. 



POST COOM CATZ. 



to thia map, then, we direct the attention of the reader ; for it vill be 
onr guide, u ire Bhall be his. Although, u a. lea* promineDt wonder, be 
will be colled npon toniit Port Coon Cave, ajl*r he hu sevn the CaMeway, 



as it occurs first on the map, yte shaJl firat take him there. The cave maj 
be -visited either hy sea or bj land. Boats may row into it to the distance 
of a hundred yarda or more, but the swell as sometimes dajogerous; 
and although the land entrance t« the cave is slippery, and a iitir 
proporiion of climbing is necessary to achieve the object, still the 
magnificence of the excavation, its length, and the formation of the interior, 
would repay greater exertion ; the stones of which the Toof and sides are 
composed, and which are of a rounded foim, and embedded as it were in a 
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bsMltic paste, are formed of conceutria spheres reMmbling tike coats of an 
onion ; the imienuoBt recess has been compared to the side aisle of a Oothio 
cathedral ; the walla are moat painfolly slimj to the tonch ; the discharge 
of a loaded gun reverberates amid the rolling of the billows, so as to tliimder 
a moat awful e&ot ; and the notes of a bng-Ie, we ate told, produced delicious 

TheTiBits to Port Coon andDuukerrjCaveaarsbutBpiiodesui the torn-; 
the TouriBt will return to the inn and select his " guide ; " to whom he will 
pay half-a-crown — " as much more as yonr honour plasea," — fiw his da^a 
labour, attention, and in- 
formation. The descent to 
the coast is then oom- 
mencedi he will have to i 
walk about the greater part '. 
of a mile, before he arrives 
upon level ground—if that 
can be called level over 
which Time and NatQi« 
have scattered huge rocks 
and fragments of gigantic 
pillaiB. Below him, to the "« mociin. 

• Wb batrd m iIoit itf ■ glut-beniill who inbsUtsd Fort Coon CtTO In Ihs toit olden lime. 
Tbg giant hu of ■ kind ud lnuiil>la uiuie, ud Insuad ol tilling nngnnCF upon Ux varid, 
which had OMd Idm tery 111. he nnlTtil to and hia lifa pisjrlng and (UUng In siu-caie. ind nuidg 
n niemn tow thet he would never touch food brongbt to Um bj nurul lundj. Of ccune Satan 
templed him, •• ho wtn told, in tin unul 
and oall ;" but Ituiu^ the ulntly giant w 



Hil 1 '■ Holy giKit," >he nya. ■■ sW whM I hiiTe tatBgl 
Aondi la tampt you, k ba uii>9ed ; It li liettar to llie 
world Ihan to lie down like a dog and die ondec Ibeni.' 
wnB nolliiiig agidnat taia tow in uUn( what a leal bn 
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left, he sees the graceful miniature bay of Portnabaw; nearer, the singular 
formation called the Weir's Snoot; and, after a brief progress, still seaward, he 
beholds the two guardians of the place— the Steucans, great and little — ^hill- 
promontories, which separate the bay of Portnabaw from Fort Ganniay, at 
the eastern extremity of which is the Causeway, dividing Port Ganniay 
from Port Noffer. A rugged road has been constructed at the foot of the 
hills, along the coast. In the midst of broken columns, among which we now 
tread, is a small well — ^the Giant's Well — of purest spring water; beside which 
an aged crone sits to welcome visitors, and supply them with refreshing drink. 
As yet, however, although the Causeway is within a stone's throw, nothing 
of its extraordinary character is seen ; we proceed a few steps onward, and 
still there is little to startle us ; we actually stand upon it, and ask, in a 
tone of sadness, " Is this really the object, of which we have heard so much 
and have come so far to visit P" The invariable effect of the first impression 
is disappointment. This is, however, soon succeeded by a sensation of ex- 
cited curiosity ; and that soon gives place to a combined feeling of astonish- 
ment, admiration, and delight. The imagination can have pictured nothing 
like it ; written accounts have conveyed to us no idea of its marvels ; the 
artist has altogether failed in rendering us familiar with the reality. 

As we are enabled to give — upon high authority — ihe facta necessary 
to a clear understanding of the wonderful scene, our details may be 
limited to such descriptions of its peculiarities as may prove interesting 
to the general reader. For the following statement, we are indebted to a 
valuable correspondent — James Bryce, Esq., of Belfest, M.A., F.G.S. ; he 
has here condensed a vast quantity of information (some of it never before 
published), and in such a manner as to render it intelligible to the least 
scientific reader. We have been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the aid of 
80 distinguished a geologist, resident on the spot. 

The Giant's Canaeway is generally viewed too much as an isolated phenomenon, eren by 
geologists ; whereas, it merely exhibits, in a striking manner, a series of &cts which may be ob> 
served in many other parts <^the coast and interior. 

There are six varieties of the rocks which, firom basalt being the most important, are termed 
basaltic rocks ; they are also termed trap-rocks, firom the terrace-like profile of hills composed of 
them ; tm^ppa irigniQring a stair in (he language of Sweden, where the term was first applied :— I. 
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UDI or In large 'ofruJor mimeH, 3, Red oclu«, or bolH, faoniDgeDeoiifl blood OF brick red, or 
igfctfld with dlflbrent cotours. ThU rock and busiLlt contain from t«D to twmtj-llTe per cent, 

of oilde of Iron- The grunstflne oontalni a much amiller qoahdtjr, 4. Amygdaloid, an eartJij 
or paote.coatalnlng either Imbflddad o'JihniJ-ahaped (heniv the namq) CTTBtAlllne concTfltlona, 

(^ ctnitlea lined with orjitala oi cakonofu w^ar, uolitas, and quarCx. A, Wood-ooal, or lljcnite. 

TheH ncki oconpj the whole forfboe vt Antrim, except a bduH tract In the north-eaft of the 
wanXy, and all that portion of Dorrj to the uit of the river Boo. This district b called bj 
geologWi the b»e1Uo or tnp dlHilcI. From MugUligan, at the month of Longh Pojie, Ita 
darjmngbr Drniglven, Dmpera^wn, Tubbermore, 31one7nH)re,Coagli,Lurgan, Molra,ud 



are deDned bj tvo ohaini of monntalni, ranging In manj caaet to nearlj 3000 fbet — thej present 
■teep Aecarpmftnti oidtfArdi, hot fdope graduallj ^mnirdi. Another ridge, mnch lower tliiattaeee^ 
nuu from Dinduce to the northern ahore of Longfa Netgb i it dlTidea the barin of the Bann, 
which flovaoHlof the lake, from that of the Main, whleh flowt into It, a &w mllei from where tha 
Bann iBnwB— aa intereetlng feature In the phjrioal geography of the ooontj. The Biuh, which 
dr^na the northern part of the county, It alio dlTlded by thla ridge from the buhi of the Bann. 

The whole area Ij baaed opoa aandBtone, betwwa whidh and the trv rocki then InlArrene 
three other rocki— lias, green land, and chiJk, which abeoDd In DTginic remain!. Tbey an 
lOand In no other part of Ireland. Thit chalk la ahcllar in itmeCnra, In position, and hi ita bolU, 
to Che ohilk of England, from which it dlSsFS In behig rerj bard, owing, probablj. to the gnat 
walght of the trap-rvckB orer IC- 

Tbe bllowlng li the Kctiui met withon aiceodlng bum ahooat auT part of the low « 




chalk, omiiU ohleBy 
of amjgdalDld tnier- 
mlngled with Hoe green- 
*^ stone, MMv baalt, 
uul tfahi coaraei orrsd 
" oohre, Tbe middle le- 
icnplod b; great 
bedaiK. 
jmd nd ochre; wUle the superior portion 
the centre of the dlttrict,h«t*em the town of 

id by porphyrr, whkh Ijeiongs to tite middle portion of tbe i 

Tory Tailabie > it la often thin,— and &wpiBnUy, « in Knoeklaid, Tnstan, and Dirli, in Ihloknen 
a from 900 to 1300 feet. 

In th» samrpmenta btfor em m t loiied, we ban 
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k isd tha wewdirj roski balaw thiiB. But of tk* tiwlHa MrMk IhaMtlTCi «• 
ction H Sue H In the cUn DHr tlia GuH- 
HoTA tiie KooadU7 rockj its vuUn^ 

u KADbUba h4ftd and BiUiDtQT.lmddflolr 
BTX off Ln Fori Brtdli],intiuir«t«niiumflr a 
fttllatoj ilTWHi. InAfiwl of tii< trffi being 
hen mer It. the two rocki come logettur it 

Tora thU point no Inea of Um shalk ii 
L to be wen ftlong thewhole CwiHVftT ooAit 

ram out under low vMer* lU dii^peuwkce OT*r *U tUe ipikce it probablj due to 
gUDlogtati ciU t fault, ttaAt li. m inking of ft pnrtkni of th« stna bulov their erlgiiul level, Bod 
tlH oDniequent bnuking off in tha sontinDUx of tha bedi. The teetkn unneied will aipUia the 
~» of thU dlsi^peuuioe!— it ie,Df coune,ldeftlbfl~ 

I no doubt, tKoa what we eee In the ell 




I into regulu- bBde, 
whloh nnge Ihnmgli tils whole hori- 
uintel dlitenoe with gnai contiDbJl;' 
We tuTe (Inedf indjcued the di 
ikine, AmygdtlDid intermingled wUh 
<ne greenMonn and tahnJur built, ud 

porthn; Iheee >» ornliild ij ■ 
bed tl oohn (Ixnt twaur-fli* ftM lUok, i^oii wblsh reati ■ bad of ixriqmiur buth, 
batwvan Ibrtr uid tKj fbet thiefc— wUob li Iba Bnt rug* ut oabaiat. Orer tUa then 
Uei ■ ilntaiii of UBOTThoiii beielt, nnrl/ ilxtT ten la thiokneeei'mdoTar Hiilhoieoondnuigi 
of oolanioH biull. between Aftf end ^it^ faet thick. Between Ihli Hnond nnge end the nmmll 
oftbeoUniieeeTenlbediot hwlt, oohre, ud greeutcB*, umg wbkh U|nlu oemra In imuij 
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places— these ffertta we need not partioularifle. Dr. Rieh«rdaon was the first to show (Phil. Trans. 
'Vol. zevi., 1808^,) tibat these strata emerge, in the ordor here described, from under the sea line, 
in Portmoon, a small bay aboat one mile east of Bengore, and continue gradually to rise in a vast 
arch till they attain their greatest elevation in the firont of Pleaskln, which la 400 fiMt in height. 
Thence th^ continue to sink in a gradual oarTe» in such a manner that, nearly two miles distant 
ftx>m their culniinating point, the great ochre iMd and first columnar range dip into the sea; and thus 
the Giant's Causeway is formed. The iqiper surfisoe of the ochre-bed is Just en the level of low 
water ; hence, hij^-water rises so as to ooTer tb» lower portion of the pillars. The Causeway is, 
then, nothing more than the ti;>per mrfaot af a portion of the firu oohmuutr range laid babs, pro- 
bably from tiie sea having wadied over it for many ages at a higher level ; of whidi we have inde* 
pendent evideaoe. The ends of the pillars may be distinctiiy traced, both on the east and west 
sides of the Causeway, rtstinQ on the odiro-ied. It is upon a coocaTC depression in the upper snr- 
IhfOe of this bed that the whole Causeway stands, the pillars being at ri^t angles to the concave 
surface. Hence, on the east and west sides of the Causeway, the columns lean over tovrards the 
middle. It is only in the middle, that is, over the lowest part of the curve, that they are per- 
pendicular to the horiion. The columnar bed and *great ochre, after thus dipping into the sea, 
rise gradually again in a curve, continue their course together for a short distance, and vanish firom 
the clifb ;— Uioiee to Bushfbot the beds below them in the series occupy the coast. 

It is therefore mere trifling to dwell so much as has been done, even by writers, on the number, 
form, position, ftc., of the pillars ; on their arrangement round *' a keystone ;" and on such ques- 
tions as, how deep the pillars deecend— whrther they are Joined beneath the sea to those of Staffa 1 1 
ftc. From the moment the structure of the coast is understood, our wonder will be transferred to 
the great arched columnar beds ranging finm Portmoon along the clifb ; and our overpowering 
feelings of sublimity and awe, to the lofty mural precipices with their mighty colonnades. 

The beautiftil range of pillars at Craigahulli^ near Dunluce, seems to belong to the upper 
columnar bed— but it is difficult to determine. On the southern fhnxtier of Caimeany mountain, 
near Antrim, a fogade of very perfect and beautiftil pillars of black basalt was exposed a few years 
ag<^ in searching for a quarry of whinstone. This fagade was lately opened to its base, by the 
orders and at the expense of George J. Clarke^ Esq., of Steeple, with the view of ascertaining on 
what rock it rested, and to test its correspondence with the Causeway beds. The result com- 
pletely determined its identity —it reposed upon a thick bed ci ochre. Another highly interesting 
geological question, to which it would be out of place to refer here, was also settled by this dis- 
covery. Mr. Clarke's example- is highly worthy oi being imitated, as geology is veiy much in want 
of such practical researdies. Columnar basalt occurs also extensively on the northern shores of 
Lough Neagh. 

The origin of basalt and other rocks of the fSunily was formerly matter of active discussion 
between the Wemerians and Huttooians—it is now considered as settled that these rocks, as well 
as granite, porphyry, fcc, are of igneous origin,— not formed in air, as volcanic rocks are now, but 
under pressure, in the depths of the sea or in the bowels of the earth ; and hence they are styled 
PhOonie. The following is an abstract of the proofli of the igneous origin of these rocks :— 

I. The efliBCts produced by the trap rocks, when they come in contact with rocks capable of 
being altered. These effects are chiefly seen when whin-dikes intersect the strata. A whin-dike 
is a vertical wall of wMmtone, i. e., trap of some kind, either basalt, greenstone, or porphyry, inter- 
secting the strata and extending to unknown depths. These effects are :— I. The charring of coal 
often to many feet, on both sides of the dike. 2. The oonversion of clay into Jasper, and of sand- 
stone into quarts rock. 3. The conversion of chalk into a crystalline marble like the Carraia, rr 
into a phosphorescent powder like pounded white sugar ; and of flint into Jasper, or into a white 
thinly laminated porceUanous substance. 4. The conversion of the soft fosailiferous clay of the 
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lias into a hard flinty slate ;— an example of which is the celebrated Portnuh rock, so like basalt 
that it was described as a basaU containing «A«JZi, and often referred to during the great controversy 
as a proof of the aqueous formation of that stone. 6. The disruption, displacement, and contortion 
which trap dikes and veins produce on sedimentary rocks, among which they intrude^the tortuous 
lines of least resistance followed by the vein in oases of such intrusion— all point to an eruption 
firom beneath in a heated state. II. The basaltic rocks are of the same mineral composition as the 
leading voieanic rocks; basalt, greenstone, &c., are firand among the older lavas of .£tna; and 
amygdaloid also exists in Sicily, as a submarine lava. So similar are the specimens indeed, that 
it is often difficult to distinguish the ancient tn^p-rock fh»n the lava of recent origin. III. In 
whin-dikes the prismatic structure is seen, but the prisms are horixontalt not verUeaif as in the 
overlying basalt. Now, if these strftta cooled fh>m igneous ftisioQ, we should expect, h priori, that 
the columnar structure would develop itself (lerpendicularly to the cooling surface. In beds 
parallel to the horizon the piUan are yertical ; beds perpendicular to the horizon have the pillars 
horizontal, a difference obviously pointing to the igneous origin and mode of cooling. The two 
dikes which intersect the Causeway, and divide it into three parts, are prismatic across. Similar 
dikes cut the columnar ranges and the othei* beds in several places. lY . The igneous theory has 
been confirmed by actual experiments, in which columnar basalt has been artificially fi>rmed by 
the slow cooling of fused unorphons basalt.— See Gregory Watts' Exper. on ftised substances in 
Phil. Trans, for 1804 ; or Phillips's account of them in his Geology (in Lardner's Cab. Cycl.), 
vol. ii. p. 46. V. Every difference between the basaltic rocks and modem lavas may be explained 
by supposing the former to have been erupted, not in air, but under the pressure of « deep sea — 
which we are at liberty to do, as we sre sure the subjacent secondary rocks are of marine origin* 
from their organic remains ; and as these rocks bear obvious marks of violent movements posterior 
to their consolidation. Of this we have an example in one part of a stratuni of chalk being in the 
crest of a motmtain and the rest on the plain beneath, thoue^ the whole was originally deposited, 
in one continuous layer, on the bottom of the sea. It is indeed plain that the entire area has been 
elevated since the formation of tiie basaltic rocks. Henoe appears the inutilUif of ^teeulaiions eon^ 
ceming craters cmd vents. The igneous matter was spread out in vast sheets upon the sea bottom, 
from perhaps many vents, which would, most probably, disappear entirely in the subsequent 
movements, and in the changes resulting from such a mighty catastrophe. The volume of lava so 
poured out finds a meet representative in the vast quantities which issued firom Skaptur Jokul, in 
Iceland, in 1783. (See Lyell's Geology, voL 11. p. 181.) 

Mr. Watts's experiments afford a satisfsctory explanation of the origin of Joints in basaltic 
piUars, and of the spherical masses composed of concentric coats, called Onion-stone at the Cause- 
way, and fotmd over all parts of the trap district. At a certain stage in the cooling of the semifluid 
mass of melted basalt, spheroids were formed within its substance. From the centres of these 
there radiated distinct fibres, which divided at equal distances from the centre, so as to detach 
portions of the spheroid in concentric coats. When the radii of two spheroids touched at their 
extremities, the one set of fibres did not penetrate the other, but the two bodies became mutually 
compressed, and separated by a well-defined plane. When several spheroids came in contact, 
they formed one another, by their mutual pressure, into prisms with perfect angles, such as the 
Causeway pillars. Each Joint is thus a compressed spheroid. The articulations in the lower 
joints would obviously present convex and concave surfaces ; but in proportion as the centre* 
whence the fibres radiated, became more remote, the articulations would approximate to planes. 

Actual dissection, by the hammer, of the Causeway pillars, confirms this view of their struc- 
ture : tk great many small pieces may be detached all round a joint, leaving a spheroidal nudeua 
occupying its greater part ; and in this a radiation from a centre may be seen. The experiments 
Also account for the great variety in the forms of the Causeway pillar*. 
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Standing npon the Causeway, elentted but a &w ytarda above ttie level 
coaet, we fint look 
aronndui. Upon 
the side of the 
hill, iiiunediat«ly 
orer us, ia "the 
Giants Organ" — 
a mognificeiit co- 
lonnade of pillars, 
laid open, as it 
were, by a land- 
slip, in the centre 
of Hie cliff, aad 
reaching to a 
height of one hun- 
dred and twenty 
feet The deriva- 
tion of its name is 
sufSciently obvi- 
ous. 'WHIe look- 
ing towards it, in 

silent wonder, our '" oiahi'i ouih. 

gnides began a discourse upon tiie subject. 

"I'm thinking," said one to another, that the giant who made that 
organ for his diveraion had a grand idea of mosic." " Well,' you are 
not &r wrong," was the reply ; " hut it must have been a great treat 
entirely, to say nothing of the music, to hear Ossian dng his own poetry to 
the organ built by his own handfl. And a fine sight to see the giants, and 
their wives and children, listening to the white-headed old poet, shouting 
out the beanti&l verses that our grandmothers (Ood be good to them) 
used to sing to their spinning-wheels, when we were bairns at the 
knee — those were great times at the Causeway ! " " After all, if s nothing 
but the height of poetry to call it an organ ; sore it's only a row of cotumrtar 



batalU, the same as the rest" *■ I wooder at yon to say *o, and jtm a 
poet yourself. Wasn't it petrified into stone P and if it wm diaenchanted, 
all the mnsio and fine onld Irish aiti, that aie lost, would break out of it 
again." 

Wlien the eye has dwelt Bofficiently long npon thia Bingiilar"itnioture,'' 
it is directed further east ; and another variety in the Boene is presented 



— "the Chimney -topa ;" three pillan, the tallest of which reaches to a height 
of forty-five feet ; they stand upon an isolated rock, aome distance from tte 
cliff. We 'n'ere told an interesting story of this remarkable place. 

A lew years ago, a poor idiot boy was deprived of his only parent (his 
mother) by deaths the woman was buried, and some of the ueighbonis, 

iouM to withdraw him &om the grave he continued to weep over witl^ 
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nnchangiiig loye, told him his mother was not there, but was gone up to 
heaven. ''Gone np!" he repeated; ''what! gone np as high as the 
Organ ?" — ^his only idea of height being derived from the locaHtieB of the 
Causeway. " Ay ! ** they said ; " higher than that." 

** As high as the Chimneys P** 

" Yes, and higher." 

He shook his head, replying, in his innocence, "there was nothing 
higher." The next evening, when they took the idiot some potatoes to the 
place that had been his constant abode since his mother's bmial, they could 
not find him ; but, before the night closed in, the poor creature was dis- 
covered weepiug and lamenting on the top of those fearful columns — ** the 
Chimneys"— flapping his hands, and crying aloud. Nothing could exceed 
the horror and dismay of the " neighbours," who could not imagine how he 
got there, and dared not peril their own lives by attempting to rescue him. 
To estimate the danger of such an undertaking, the columns and their 
elevation must be seen. It grew dark, and the cries of the boy increased ; 
they hallooed to hun, entreating him to keep quiet till the morning, and to 
cling closely to the columns. Some agreed to watch near " the Chimneys ; " 
so that, if he fell, they might, perhaps, be able to render hun assistance. 
Sleep, however, overpowered those whose day had been spent either in hard 
labour or active endurance. When they awoke, the sun was glowing above 
the horizon, and the boy was gone. They rushed towards the dSbrii piled 
around the columns, expecting to find his mangled body ; but there was so 
Uttle trace of the idiot boy, that the two watchers asked each other if it 
were not all a dream ! — and they proceeded homeward, agreeing as to the 
impossibility of his having descended in safety, when the first object they 
beheld, at the door of the nearest cottage, was the poor idiot, safe and sound 
in body, except that his arms and legs were well scratched and scarred by 
the sharp edges of the stones. 

"Eh!" exchiimedoneofthemen; "but those whom God keeps are well 
kept. And how did ye get down, my bonny man P " 

" I could na find my mammy ! " answered the child, while tears coursed 
each other down his cheeks, and the absence of intelligence was atoned tor 
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by the look of deep and earnest affection ; ** I ooold na find my mammy, 
though I cried to her. I could na find my mammy ! " 

These Chimney-tops were, it is said, battered by one of the ships of the 
Spanish Armada, whose crew, in the night-time, mistook them for the 
« chimneys" of Dunluce Castle. The ship, according to tradition, was lost 
in the small bay on the other side, called from this circumstance Port-na- 
Spania; *' There were casks of gold," said our guide — ^the poet Mac Cock — 
** rolled in there ; and some of the rocks are stained with wine to this day. 
The rocks of the island are cruel to their own people sometimes ; but to the 
Spaniards they were cruel indeed. I heard tell of a skull being found there, 
laced up in its helmet — ^but Death laughs through his chattering jaws at 
all safeguards — ^the steel was firm enough, but the poor bones within had 
crumbled into dust." 

So far — as far as the rock surmounted by the Chimney-tops, which stands 
over Port-nsrSpania, between it and Port Reostan — the eye traverses along 
the coast, &om the summit of the Causeway. Looking seaward from this 
point, we perceive only a rock, which seems to be a continuation of the 
structure, but which, we understood, is not formed of basalt. Between it 
and the Causeway there are ten fathoms' water. Beyond it, to the east, is 
Seagull Island — a broad and highrock, generally almost literally covered by 
the birds which have given to it a name. 

The Tourist will now demand leisure to examine more minutely the 
wonderful work of Nature upon which he is standing. The Causeway 
consists of three ** piers or moles," — the Little Causeway, the Middle Cause- 
way, the Great Causeway — each jutting out into the sea; the greater mole 
being visible to the extent of about 300 yards at low water, the other two 
not more than half that distance. The parts which the sea passes over are 
black, from the sea-weed ; the upper portions being principally grey, from 
the short close lichen. The accompanying view, taken from the east, affords 
a tolerably correct idea of the gradually diminishing line, from the summit 
to the extreme end, where it dips into the ocean. The rocks in the back- 
ground are the two Steucans ; and the Organ is observed running up the 
clifE: 
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The Little Causeway u fint approached from the 'west; next ia tiw 
Middle Camavaj, to which iha gnidea have given the name of £he Honey- 



comb, a name vhich aptly explains its character. Here la " the Lady's 
Chair," a gnmp of pillars gatliered round a single pillar, depressed, and ao 
arranged aa to form a comfortable seat. The Great Cansevay is, however, 
the leading object of attraction. The visitor usually ascends it from the 
west, and descends it to the east. On the west aide he is first shown " Lord 
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Antrim's Parlour," a space surrounded by columns, where tourists usually 
carve their names — the remotest date is 1717. On the east side he leaves 
the Causeway by what is called " the Giant's Gateway ;" the columns here 
presenting somewhat the character of a series of steps. Much time will be 
profitably expended in walking over the Great Causeway. The guides will 
point out its singularities, directing attention to the facts, that out of the 
immense number of columns, there is but one of three sides, still more 
numerous are those of five sides, the majority are of six sides ; there are but 
few of seven, there are several of eight ; only three have ever been dis- 
covered of nine sides, and none have been found of ten. ** Each pillar is in 
itself a distinct piece of workmanship ; it is separable from all the adjacent 
columns, and then is in itself separable into distinct joints, whose articula- 
tion is as perfect as human exertion could have formed it; the extremities 
of each joint being concave or convex, which is determined by the ter- 
minations of the joints with which it was united ; but there is no regularity 
as to the upper or lower extremity being concave or convex: the only law 
on this point is, that the contiguous joints are the one concave, the other 
convex. 

The prevailing forms are pentagonal, hexagonal, heptagonal, but some 
of the pillars, upon casual inspection, may be mistaken for squares, in 
consequence of the shortness of one or more of the sides ; indeed, it is 
occasionally difficult to determine the number of sides, except by the 
number of pillars by which each pillar is encompassed — ^thus a column of 
seven sides will be, of course, inclosed by seven other columns.* 

Immediately on leaving the Great Causeway, the guide will point out 
" the Giant's Loom," — a colonnade thirty-one feet two inches in height. One 



* *' It ftppears," Bays Kli^roth, the celebrated chemist of Berlin, "that naturalists eman- 
cipated themselres, by degreei^ firom the volcanic illusion. Bergman, the first of the chemists 
who employed himself with diligence and success in examining mineral substances, and who, to 
an intimate acquaintance with the effects of heat, Joined an extendve knowledge of mineralogy, 
could not bring himself to consider basalt as a product of volcanic eruptions. The Swedes 
adopted his view of the question. It is some forty years since everybody in Germany ccmaidered 
basaltic mountains as ancient volcanoes. Werner raised the Neptunian standard ; and now among 
all the German mineralogists of any reputation, I know of but one (Yoigt) who still ny»\n^\nu 
the old doctrine.'' 
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of the pillajrs oonsuts of thirty-eight joints. Besides the points we have 
enumerated, there are the Gianfs Theatre, the Gianfs Ball-alley, the GiantMS 
Fnlpit, the Giant's Bagpipes, and the Giant's Granny. Bat, as we have 
observed — and shall find it necessary to note again— every peculiarity in 
this marvellous neighbourhood is assigned to the giants, either as 
"articles of their manufacture," or objects formed for their especial accom- 
modation. Indeed, the Causeway itself was the production of one of 
them, as the guides will be sure to tell every traveller; for when the 
Irish giant, Fin Mac Cool, was '' wishing" to fight the Scotch giant, Benan- 
donner, and invited him over to receive the beating intended for him, 
the Irish giant thought it only poUte to prevent the stranger wetting 
** the sole of his foot," and so built a bridge for him across the sea all the 
way from Sta£G^ over which the kilted Goliath came — ^''to get broken 
bones."* 

The Tourist, having gratified his curiosity and satisfied his mind by a 
careful examination of the Causeway, which vdll excite greater wonder the 
more it is examined,t and of which our meagre sketch conveys but a very 
faint idea, vnll proceed (but to this task another day must be devoted) along 

* Sir Walter Soott, wlio salted round tha northern ooast, in the jaar 1814, does not appear to 
have landed : hia noticea of the district are tiierefore very limited. He describes the shores as 
*' extremely striking, aa well as cariooa. They open into a succession of little bays, each of which 
has predpitous banks, graoed with long ranges of the baaaltic pillars ; sometimes placed above 
each other, and divided by masses of intervening strata, or by grson doping banks of earth, of 
extreme steepness. These remarkabto ranges of colnmna are in some placea cheqoered by hori- 
zontal strata, of a red rook or earth, of the appearance of ochre; so that the green of the grassy 
banks, the dark grey or black appearanoe of the colnmna, with thoae rad aeams, and other 
varieties of the interposed stratft, have most Qncommon and striking ellbcts. The oatline of these 
difblsasstngnlaraatheirooloiiring. In saroral plaoea the earth haa wasted away from single 
oolvmns,and left ttiem standing Insolated and erect, like the ndnedoolconada of an andent temple, 
upon the verge of the precipice. In other plaoaa» the dlapoaltkm of the baaaltio rangee prsaenta 
singular appearances, to which the guides give names agrseable to the images which they are sup- 
posed to represent. Each of the little bays or inlets has also its appropriate name." 

t '* Travellers visiting the Causeway will be presented, by a number of pow peopte, who 
crowd around, with coUections of angite, calcareous spar, steatite, and aeolite, some of which are 
very beantiftil : there is a very extraordinary substance found in the precipitous clifb, h*»*g«"g 
over the Causeway, tor which no technical name haa yet been discovered ; It very much reaemblea 
cinders, and i» known by no other name here : being very porous and Ug^t, it will be found to 
iOoat upon the water : the guides know it by the name of dnders, and will provide specimens for 
their empteyers witboat the least dei^ or troable.** 



die headlands to DanBeverick; returning, aa we have intimated, by walae. 
Tko rocka, seen from either land or sett, asaume an immense varie^ of 



fantastio forme, to each of whidi the guides have given a name, borrowed 
from Bome fanciful aimilltnde to a real object. Passing Fort-na-Spania, 
where also there ia an o^an— " the Spanish Organ"— ft group will be pointed 
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onttoluiii,called"tliePriestEmdlusFloak;" next, " tlie Nonii^ Child ;" * 

next, " The Scholar," a white pillar in a bhwk oreriw, likened to a Btndent, 

book in hand : and next, 

" The Kin g and his 

' Nobles j" these are in 

iFort-na-Callian : tbe lat- 
ter, a Bingolar aaaemblage 
n of pUlsTB, stands at the 
f extremitj' of a nan 
E neck of land that Beparates 
^ this part from Fott-na- 
, Tober, above -which ia 
^ Lover's Leap— a precipice 
TBE EiHa ^KD Bu lou-B. perpendiculsT from 

Honunit to the shore. When this is passed, -we reach Fort^na-Fleaakin, the 
most fiinious, and by far the most majestic and beaatifiil, of all the bays. 

It is impossible ibr painter to portraj, or imagination to conceive, a 
walk of more sublime beaatf than that along the headlands &on the 
Causeway to the Pleakein. See the Pleashin from the -water, if yon can, 
but do not feU to see it by land ; seat yoniself in " Hamilton's Heat," and 



■ The legend oC tbe ** Nnnlng 
but hkTlii; 

had built high upon Falrhud, to wUch the Ci 
monraed bitterly, for she »ld, ^11 
4 iDAke beUvTV, 



1 tfitm-Uij mu gmtlj dlitmKd u 




□ of Antrim for be 
BOD. And lbs pot him op to bUow th 
Iham to ■ putlsulir pUoe, to tike Dp 
child, uylDg, 'Fortbetrnth.' ■ Aiid,ifittg7<>iirchlId,'KjiMiiliUr,'ltwlUiviulnultlI:lf 
it li not. bnth nnna ind child wlU ba Isnwd Into stoos plUwi.' So tlH king did u ha 
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look down upon ths gaUeriea, tiie oolonnftdet, the blaok iir^nUr rocks, the 
■trata of manj colours, Euid the dSbrii of a sloping bank that meets Oio 



wavea and is clothed, here and there, vrith verdoro of all hoes and qoalities. 
May yoa see it, as we did, when cloud and sanshine were chasing each 
odier; when the gulls and sea-birds looked like mot«fl floating from the 
ocean to their hannts in the wild cliflb ; when we taw the motion of the 
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waTes, ;fet — though we were hushed and listening — could haidly hear 
them murmur; when we looked down an abyss of the most Taried beauty, 
not at the time remembering that from where we sat to where the ripple 
kissed the strand was a depth of three hundred and fifty-four feet. 

The wonders of the Causeway, the grandeur of Fairhead, the dells and 
glens, the changing yet perpetual beauty of Cushendall and Cushendun, of 
Olenarm and Red Bay, of all the Antrim coast, sink into comparatiye insig- 
nificance before the combined grandeur and loveliness of the Pleaskin.* 

Yet how poor an idea of the magnificence, graoe, and sublimity of the 
scene is conveyed by this picture of the artist ! We have never, indeed, 
visited any district which so completely defies description, either with pen or 
pendL The artist everywhere finds his art insufficient to convey his ideas $ 
while the author feels at once how weak are words to express his emotions. 
In none of ** the books," therefore, do we find justice done to the scene ; but 
this we may safely say — no matter how high expectation may he raised, 
disappointment is impossible, 

** From a natural seat on this cape,** writes Sir Bichard Colt Hoare, " I 
had a truly astonishing and pleasing view of three successive promontories, 

* ** The summit of Pleaskin is covered with a tUn gnatj sod, nnder which lies the natural 
baaaltic rock, having generally a hard smrfiu», somewhat cracked and shivered. At the depth of 
ten or twelve feet from the sommit, this rock begins to aorame a columnar teDdenc7f and forms a 
range of massy pillars of basaltes, which stand perpendiealar to the horiaon, presenting, in the 
diarp taoe of the promontory, the appearance of a magnificent galleiy or colonnade, iqpward of 
rizty feet in hei^. 

** This colonnade is supported on a solid base of coarse, black, irregnlar rock, near sixty feet 
thick, abounding in blebs and airoholes— but though comparatively irregular, it may be evidently 
observed to a£bct a peculiar figure, tending in many places to run into regular forms, resembling 
the shooting of salts and many other substances during a hasty crystallisation. 

** Under this great bed of stone stands a seooiid range of pillars, between forty and fifty feet in 
height, less gross, and more sharply defined than those of the upper story; many of them, on a 
dose view, emnlating even the neatness of the columns in the Giant's Causeway. This lower 
range is Imme on a layer of red ochre stone, which serves as a relief to show it to great advantage. 

** These two admhrable natural galleries, together with the inteijacent mass of irregular rock, 
form a perpendicular height of one hundred and seventy feet ; from the base of which, the pro- 
montory, covered over with rock and grass, slopes down to the sea for the space of two hundred 
feet more, making, in all, a mass of near four hundred feet in hei^t, which in beauty and variety 
of its colouring, in elegance and novelty of arrangement, and in the extraordinary magnitude of 
its objects, cannot readily be rivaUed by anything of the kind at present ]mown.''-*iramttton'« 
Northern Coast, 
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or headlands, retiring in gradual perspectiye ; their tipper sur&ce level and 
uniform, their base broken into the most fantastic forms." The view is 
seen to best advantage from the summit ; where a chair of rock is placed just 
above the precipice ; this is called by the guides ** Hamilton's Seat ;" for here 
the accomplished author of ** Letters from the Northern Coast" was usually 
to be found during the period of his inquiries concerning the *< Natural 
History" of the vicinity.* It is, in truth, "beautiful exceedingly" — 
" its general form so exquisite — ^its storied pillars, tier over tier, so archi- 
tecturally graceful — ^its curious and varied stratifications supporting the 
columnar ranges ; here the dark brown basalt, there the red ochre, and 
below that again the slender but distinct black lines of the wood-coal, and 
all the ledges of its different stratifications tastefully variegated, by the 
hand of vegetable nature, with grasses, and ferns, and rock-plants; — in 
the various strata of which it is composed, sublimity and beauty having been 
blended together in the most extraordinary manner." 

East of the Pleaskin, fronting Hore-shoe harbour — a small creek named 
from the object it resembles — ^is a singular formation of rocks called the 
Lion's Head — ^formed of red sand-stone. Off Kenbane Head (another 
magnificent headland) are the "Twins," two pillars standing alone; then 

* The Rer. William Hamilton, D.D., was bom in Londonderry, on the 16th of December, 1755. 
He became a Fellow of Trinity College in 1779. His ** Letters concerning the Northern Coast,** 
published in 1786, first directed genenU attention to the wonders of the Giant's Causeway. He 
was, unhappily, murdered on the ted of March, 1797, "by a number of armed ruflBans," under 
circumstances of singular atrocity. In consequence of his activity as a magistrate, he had excited 
the animosity of the lawless fomenters of rebellion in his neighbourhood. He was watched for a 
considerable period ; and at length his suspicions having been lulled, he was passing an evening at 
the house of a friend, the Rev. Dr. Waller, at Sharon, near the Ferry of Lough Swilly. The fiunily 
and their guest were amusing themselves in the parlour, when, suddenly, a volley was fired through 
the window. Mrs. Waller was mortally wounded. Dr. Hamilton en<teavoured to escape ; but the 
assamlns, who numbered nuuy hundreds, declared that if he was not given up to them, they would 
set fire to the house and destroy every one of its inmates. A horrible scene fbUowed: the ser- 
vants determined upon thrusting the unhappy gentleman forth; he resisted; and a fHghtAl 
struggle ensued, until he was at length thrown out to the murderers, who immediately diquitched 
him. Such was then the state of the country, that they all escaped ; some, however, were secreted 
until they found means to embaric for America. We heard finom a person very conversant with 
fhe sut^fect, that one of the murderers was discovered in a singular way. The wadding of a gun 
was found unconsumed in the room ; it was afterwards recognised as the handwriting of a little 
boy, the son of a neighbouring farmer, an4 the copybook from which it had been torn— into a page 
of which it exactly fitted— was obtained at his cottage. 
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"the Four Sutera." At the oUier extremity of Port F&d, u a single rock, 
named " the Priest" Then we enter Port Ho(»i, a calm and beantifnl bay, 
into which nuliea a river from the Feigh Monntoin, forming a noble cataract 
aa it reaches the coast. HereoeenrsoneofthemoBt strikingandpictmreeqne 
of all the basaltic formationi ; it ie called " the Stack," 



Soon after paa«ing this, the Tourist reaches Dnnsererick ; and here he 
may consider he has achiered his porpose — so far as to examine the coast 
attjoining the Canseway. His journey has been entirely east of it ; for to 
tlie west it presnits bnt few objects of attraction between tlie Canseway and 
Dnnlnce — a distance of some three or fbmr milea. 

A single visit to the Canseway will, however, be very far from entirely 
satisfying the Tourist ; there is an indescribable charm about the place, a 
powerful attraction to examine it again and again, nnder as many varied 
(nrcnnutances as the season will permit. Fortanately, the establislunent of 
an inn so close to it affords facilities for inspecting it at all hours. We saw 
it once at midnight, and alone, when tbe moon was shining over earth and 
sea, bnt lending a quiet light, in happy harmony with the solemn grandeur 
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of the impressive scene ; there was no '* guide" at hand to disturb, with idle 
chatter, the awfiil silence around, broken only by the rush of the waves, as 
they came rolling along the gloomy shore, and now and then breaking into 
phosphoric lights as they dashed against the dark masses of basalt ; while 
the wind, something between a howl and a murmur, made the wonderful 
character of the locality grand and terrible almost beyond conoeption« and 
far beyond description.* 

** Dark o'er the fi>ain-white waTei 
The Giant's Pier the war of tempests braves, 
A fkr-prcjecting, firm basaltic way 
Of clustering columns wedged in dense array ;. 
With skiU so like, yet so surpassing art, 
With such design, so lust in every part, 
That reason pauses, doubtftil if it stand 
The work of mortal, or immortal, hand.** 

Surely our account— comparatively weak as it is— of this most singular,, 
peculiar, and marvellous production of nature, is sufficient to direct towards 
it the attention of the Tourist, who seeks, year after year, the excitement and 
refreshment to be derived from travelling. To what part of Europe can he 
proceed with greater certainty of deriving from his visit more enjoyment or 
more information ? 

From Bushmills, or from the Causeway Hotel, there is yet another 
excursion to be made — ^to the ruins of Dunluoe Castle ; and from thence to 
'* the white rocks," midway between Dunluce and the pretty and thriving 
seaport of Fortrush« The white rocks are formed of limestone, and abound 
in caves ; there are no fewer than twenty-seven of these natural caverns, 
some of them extending far under the hills, within a distance of about two 
miles. The largest and most picturesque is called the " Priesf s Hole." f 

The views from all parts of this vicinity are most magnificent ; to the 

* In Fort*narTruin, east of Benbane Head (between Benbane and Bengore), sounds resembling 
human lamentation are said sometimes to be heard to issue finom cavities in the rocks; and it haa 
been suggested that the name is hence derived, truan or ^rtitn rignifying 1000 or lamentation in the 
Irish language. The ebbing and fk>wing of the tide acting on confined air may produce them. 

t ** They might well call the times that are past the times of the troubles," said our guide, and 
*' ane sorrow brings twa, as the saying is— gentle and simple— priest and minister shared the same 
fate. Why, you see yon— up there in the high, rook, like a speck from this— it is called the priest's 
hole ; well, when the rebellion was owTt a- priest, who had been stirring enough I suppose, hid 
himself in the holes and caves and places about the shore, thinking that in time the troubles would 

i2 
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west is the narrow promontory npon which stands Portmsh ; immediately 
before us is a picturesque group of islands — ** the Skerries" — ^to the east is 
Dunluce, and beyond it are the gigantic oli£& that hang above the Causeway. 
There are few ruins in Ireland so remarkable and interesting as that of 
Dunluce. ** It stands on an insulated rock, that rises one hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, the perpendicular sides of which appear as if forming 
part of the walls ; while its base, by the continual action of the waves, has 
been formed into spacious and rather curious caverns. It is separated from 
the mainland by a chasm twenty feet broad, and one hundred feet deep — ^the 
only approach to it being by a kind of self-supported arch or wall, about 
eighteen inches wide, below which the foaming wave dashes with con- 
siderable violence, even in calm weather. Across this narrow and dangerous 
footway the adventurous Tourist must pass, if disposed to examine this 
interesting ruin, which forms one of the most picturesque and commanding 
objects along the whole Hne of coast It is built of columnar basalt, in many 
instances so placed as to show their polygonal sections. Hie castle on the 
rock contained a small court-yard, and several apartments of considerable 
dimensions."* 

quench, and he might escape, but the aoldiera tracked Um ; and at last thqr found Um, or rather 
saw him, and called to him to surrender, and he refiised ; and, standing in the gap of the cave — 
the dark spot that you're looking at now— he told them that if they stirred a fiiot nearer to him 
he would jump into the waves that were boiling below flrom where he stood ; but they did not 
beUere he had that courage. So they kept on at their iU words, and at last rushed at him— he was 
gone — with one spring he darted into the waters, and was seen no more.*** 

* Randal, the first Marquis of Antrim, took an active part, and, at times, made an extra- 
ordinary a figure, ia the troubles of Charles I. and at the period of the Commonwealth, On the 
Restoration, in 1660, he went to England to pay his respects at court; but the king refiued to see 
him, and be was sent to the Tower, where he renuuned until March, 1661, when he was liberated 
on bail, and sent to Ireland, to undergo such punishment as the Government might think fit. 
After a long inquiry into the charges made against him he was dismissed by the Lords Justices, 
with leave to g^ to England ; when Lord Massareene, to whom his estates had been granted, con- 
tinuing to persecute him, he was compelled to produce, in the English House of Commons, the 
letter of Charles I., which gave him orders for taking up arms. This letter completely sUenoed 
his enemies, and he was restored to his estates. He died 1682-8. On his leaden coffin was an in- 
icripti(m in the Irish language, which, being translated, is as fbllows:— 

** At all times some calamity 

Beftds the Ixish once eyery seventh year ; 

But now that the BCarquis is departed. 

It wUl happen every year.** 
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JBNEYINO from tiie Gianfs Caiueway, Qie caaaty of 

mdondeny is entered by way of Coleraine, the liberties 

which extend to the borders of the county of Antrim. 

is ratnated on tlie eest bonk of the Biver Bon, about 

res miles from its influx into the see. The town appears 

ay and bostling; and, although its commerce is compa- 

dted, considering the advantages it enjoys, almost on 

f the AtUnlic, it still cairies on a. flonrishing trade ii 

us <rf linen — for the manufacture of which it has been 

linenL The Ban is crossed by a pretty bridge, bnilt ii 

1743, chiefly by aid of (he Irish Sodety. The nsTigation of the river is 

obstracted by a bar of shifting sand i and, at a diatance of about two miles 

from the town, by a ledge of rocks — ''the Salmon Leap" — which runs from 



itn eastern to its western bank. The foil over this huge and high barrier is 
nagnificent in the extreme! A lofty, but unemployed and half-ruined 
niU stands upon its western border ; the rapid waters rushing idly and 
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Tiselessly bj ; adding, indeed, to the picturesque beauty of the scenery, but 
contributing only to the occupation of the fisherman and the enjoyment of 
the angler. 

Passing through the town of Newton-Limiyady — a long broad street of 
poor houses — and the village of BallykeUy, a neat and peculiarly graceful 
village of " the Fishmongers," on the south-west border of Lough Foyle, we 
soon arrive in sight of the famous city of Deny. Its character is remarkable 
from every point of view ; covering a hill from the summit to the base, 
round a considerable part of which roll the waters of Lough Foyle ; the 
houses rising in tiers one above another ; with the lofty spire of the time- 
honoured cathedral topping all« It is impossible to approach the venerable 
and heroic city without being struck with its apparent ** fitness" for resist- 
ing the assaults of a besieger ; its great natural strength is at once apparent, 
and as we advance nearer, and note the high and thick walls by which it is 
surrounded, we become convinced that the brave and earnest hearts by 
which it was defended, and who obtained for it and themselves imperishable 
names in history, might have scorned the attacks of any enemy but feunine. 
The walls that encompass Derry will first attract attention ; they seem, 
to-day, as perfect as they were in 1688, having been kept in excellent repair ; 
the broad walk upon them is neatly gravelled as a promenade ; and the towers 
appear as capable of defence as they did a century and a half ago. These 
walls were built by the London companies, soon after the " Plantation " — ^to 
which we shall refer presently — ^indeed, the town itself may be said to have 
been raised by them, for, in 1608, it was burned and destroyed by Sir Cahir 
O'Dogherty, who almost literally left it " without one stone remaining upon 
another." • 

The city gates have been kept in good repair, chiefly by grants from the 
Irish Society, ** The four original gates were called the Bishop's Gate, the 

* By the original oontnot between the Crown and the corporation of London, oondnded in 
1609, it was stipulated that the walls should be finished on the first at Movember, in the following 
year; but though oommenoed, they were not entirely completed fi)r several years after. They 
were laid oat and built under the direction of Thomas Baven, of London, who had been sent over 
for the purpose, and the total cost of their erection, ** including ports or gates," with all materiala 
and worlcmanship, was £8357. 
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Ship^nay Gate, the New Gate (now the ButcheiV Gate), and the Feny- 
^^. I ^, port, or Feny Gate (now the Ferry- 

qnay Gate] ; two othera, omnmonly 
called the New Gate and the C^tle 
Gate (biit not by anthority), were 
Babeeqnently added. Between IBOS 
and 1808, the flist three were rebnilt, 
I at aD expense of £1403 3«. The 

- Buhop'a Gate and the Ship-quay 
r Gate are alone embellished. The 
k former is a trimnphal arch, erected 
I to the memory of William III., in 

- 1789, by the corporation, with the 
concurrence of the Irish Society, at 
the centenary of the opening of the 
gates," It was the Ferry Gate 

'~-- -- whichthe 'PrentieeBoys"shnt''on 

""' " """■ the 7th of December, 1688. It was 

from the Bishop's Date the garrison generally made its sorties. 

After its destruction, in 1308, the city rose from its ashes, bat not rapidly ; 
in 1618-19, the hoosea nnmbered only ninety-two; and its progress con- 
tinned to be slow, nntU within the present century. So recently as 1801, 
there was only one market — a fish-market; the oonrt-honse was "nnsafb 
from decay)" and the jail was "small and bad;" th^v was no dispensary; 
no library j thete were no lamps ; ports only of the streets wore flagged ; 
and the walls were in " very bad order." The city now contains seTeral hand- 
some pnblio edifices and valuable institations ; the bonsea within the walls, 
and a^oining them, nnmber more tTiwi 3,000 ; and the population exceeds 
10,000. It is approached from Coleraine by a singnlaily long and narrow 
wooden bridge, ccosiing the Biver Fayle.* The quays are good, and the 
dockyards rank among the moat extensive and admirable in Ireland. The 
* Tbe brldgv wh wwted bj Hr. LamnHl Cax, m. taUft of BoHton, bvtiTBfla tbe jun ITSS (in'1 
l-iai,ixamoMat£iS,lM 6i. Tb* Imgth of tha brUfg li IDie AH, Ind lU biwdth forty.— 
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(Mtinteiettiiigof the public ttracturea is the CatliedTal; it staitdBnponthe 
stmuuit of the Hill of Den?, and 
deriTCS its importance kae from its 
antiquity than from its close uid in- 
timate associatioQ with the history of 
the uege, and as corering the mortal 
remains of its immortal defenders. On 
either ude of the east window are 
two flags, taken from the heriegers in 
1689— their remains, rather, for time 
has left them a mere collection of 
shredi. On the sill of the window 
' is an inscription commemorating the 
■ ciicumstanoes nnder which they were 
L placed there — their having been taken 
i from the enemy during a sortie, on the 
morning of the 7tb of May. Another 
memorial of the glory of "the de- 
' fenders" stands on the central western 
bastion; a testimonial to the memory 
of Walker and his brave companions 
wALum TDTiKDRuL. ^ ^^^^_ , jf ^ ^ well-pToportioned 

■ CUetdf ill wbo "led" u LondondnTT, wu tbe prlen-aoldler, Otmtt Walksr, ■ mu agifaist 
boK Uit«gr1t; mvij cbu^BB hATe beeD made — but wlUioat one of tb?ni bmrlng b«4D Hut^ned. 
H miul luTfl pQM M ied Tut itren^ of ahuttater, gnaX aDflrgj, And inu&eDH power! of pbydcal 
idonnce. HekaptupCheiplritioftbebedegediUeniUeljwIlhltiaiinirdiindthaBIMet uid 
wai th^ leader, or tbAr pastor, bs oocBAiDii nqulred. HIb uODUDt of the ilego la at ODce 

veaoqitireil no addltlDoal glor^i and whare fwrlalnl^ be had " do biuliiett." Hotioura and anb- 
ntial reirarda had been heaped upon him b/ King WllUam. bf (he Cnlierdtj of Ojfiud, b; the 
ihSodot^, andbjtbeimlveraalToloeDfEiigland. Tc ~ 

irloolft tbt maiden Otj. It record! alK the namei of 
brnne, Murray, and othen ; and much of the ^rlt bj v1 

of the " 'prentice Boji," The Protestant naliTMrfDorrjaiB natonOljprood of thie title: 
aDdJii8tlr,w1th"g]arlooiaieiDoilQa!" aiid,althoQgh ■ometlnhcauaedailha alga* 
'. It miut alwaja be conBlder«d aa an honoorabte 
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colnnm, of Portland stone, eighty-one feet high, mumoonted by a statne 
of " the Ooyemor," represented in the clerical oostnme of the period, his 
right hand holding a Bible, his left pointing to the place where the boom 
was laid ; indicating, as it were, the approach of the yessels that brought 
food to the £unished heroes. It was erected in 1828, by subscription, at a 
cost of £1200. In the area at the base are four of the fsunons guns which 
performed sadi signal services during the siege ; six others stand at the south- 
west bastion ; and in the yard of the court-house is the far-famed " Roaring 
Meg," so called from " the loudness of her voice," which is said hourly to 
have cheered the hearts of the besieged, and appalled those of the besiegers. 
The cannon, generally, contain the date 1042, and the names of the several 
London companies by whom they were presented to the city. Boaiing Meg 
was the gift of the " Fishmongers." 

Although Derry had sustained two previous sieges— one in 1041, and one 
in 1049 — ^it is from the third and last, which occurred in 1089, that the city 
derives its fame. The " shutting of the gates of Berry " took place on the 
Vth of December, 1088. Tyrconnell had withdrawn from the garrison a 
regiment commanded by Lord Mountjoy, a Protestant, in whom the citizens 
had much confidence, and proposed to replace it by one then raising by the 
Earl of Antrim, a Boman Catholic nobleman, whom they distrusted. The 
terrors of 1041 were yet green in the memories of many, and dismal rumours 
of a coming massacre were circulated ; the Protestants of the north — sur- 
rounded by a hostile population, threatened by an undisciplined mob of 
armed men, recently recruited from classes whose evil passions required no 
stimulus, and governed by rulers who made no concealment of a resolve to 
destroy their rights and their religion — ^banded together for mutual defence ; 
and by degrees assembled in towns where a stand was most likely to be 
made vnth effect. Derry offered peculiar advantages ; and the neighbouring 
Protestants were already looking to it as their sanctuary, when the war was 
suddenly commenced. The two companies of Lord Antrim's regiment were 
marching towards the city — ^they were actually within sight of its waUs — 
when a few lads — "about eight or nine of them" — shut the gates j 
refrised entrance to the soldiers of King James ; and, by conduct so seemingly 
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" rash and desperate/' so completely without calculation, as to have appeared 
absolute madness at the moment, these " 'prentice boys " became the arbiters 
of the destinies of three kingdoms, and, according to all human calculation, 
determined the fate of the Beformation in Europe. 

To give a history of the siege would be to occupy more space than can 
be here devoted to the subject: suffice it that Deny was soon surrounded by 
the soldiers of James the First, commanded by the monarch in person. The 
heroic garrison resolved that any man who proposed terms of capitulation 
should be treated as a traitor* The citizen soldiers were badly armed and 
ill-provisioned ; the town was overcrowded by a useless population ; there 
was no officer of experience to direct their energies ; they had no engineers, 
few horses, and no forage ; not a gun well mounted ; nothing, indeed, to 
support and encourage them, but, according to the simple eloquence of 
Governor Walker, '* their great confidence and dependence upon Almighty 
God, that He would take care of them and preserve them ! " Yet, in the 
midst of appalling perils, they persevered in resisting all temptations to 
surrender ; they commenced the contest nearly in despite of hope, continued 
it almost in despair, and endured sufferings with a degree of patience, forti- 
tude, and courage, scarcely paralleled in history. 

The first sortie of the garrison took place on the 21st of April* An 
assault was made upon the combined French and Irish, at the Mill of 
Pennybum, now a picturesque ruin. The men of Derry were led by Colonel 
Murray, who killed with his own hand the French General Mammou,* with 
whom he is said to have had three personal encoxmters. The success of this 
effort animated the garrison *, so that no difficulty was afterwards found in 
procuring men for a sortie. There were volimteers enough to follow any 
officer of note, whenever an attack was to be made upon the enemy. Mean- 
while, their resolution and braveiy were known in England, and an attempt 
was made to relieve the garrison by sea. It was, however, fruitless for a 
long time. At length, a passage up the Lough was effected on the 30th of 
July ; and the siege, which had lasted 104 days, was raised. 

* The sword with which Colonel Murray slew the French general is still retained as a trophy 
by Murray's descendants. It was borne by his grandson at the Commemoration festival, which 
took place in Derry, on the 7th Dec. 1788. 
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Relief came predsely at the moment when it was most needed and could 
be made effectnaL A dela^ of a day or two longer, and the pe<q>le most 
have perished, or the gates must have been i^iened — opened to but few of 



King James's soldiers, it is trae, tor the hesiegen had dwindled down to the 
wreck of an army, but with them would have entered a multitude of camp- 
followers ; and it is more than probable that not one of " the defenders" 
would have been left alive. They saw, from the taps of houses, the ships 
laden with provisions i they even exchanged signals with their deliverers i 
and yet, for no inconsiderable time, they had to bear the misery of " hope 
deferred;" food, almost within the grasp of hongry thoosauds, was yet 
beyond their reach. It was impossible for contemporary hiatorians to ezag- 
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gerate in describing the agony tliey suffered. " Onr spirits sunk, and our 
hopes were expiring," writes Mackenzie. ** We only reckoned," says Walker, 
" upon two days' life." Proportionally great was their exulting joy when 
the boom was broken, and the ships sailed slowly but safely to their quays. 
The bells of the battered cathedral rang out a merry and grateM peal, bon- 
fires were kindled in various parts of the city, and cannon thundered &om 
the walls, when the craving hunger of the multitude had been satisfied. It 
requires no exertion of fancy to picture the miserable and fiunished — men, 
women, and children— crowding around the boats that were conveying to 
them food. The imagination readily beholds the scene, even to-day, from 
the heights Hiat command the quays upon Lough Foyle ; hears the mingled 
moans and shouts of the sufferers ; gratefrd for their deliverance, giving 
thanks and glory to God, who had prospered " the just cause they had 
undertaken." 

Every step we tread in Londonderry calls to mind some incident con- 
nected with the siege. Unhappily, Time has not yet sufficiently deprived 
its history of party taint, to render its memory '* glorious and immortsd " to 
all classes ; yet it should be considered by all only as affording evidence of 
the courage, fortitude, and endurance of which Lishmen are capable. Derry 
is the twin of Limerick ; the sieges of both are alike honourable to the brave 
spirits who maintained both — ^the Catholic in the one case and the Protestant 
in the other. We trust there are many descendants of the gallant men who 
were foiled before the old walls generous enough to merge personal feeling 
in admiration of the bold defenders of either ; and we deduct nothing from 
the merits of the Derry " 'prentice boys," when we say it was lucky for 
them that the army which encamped around their city was not commanded 
by the king (William the Third), who vainly fought for entrance into 
Limerick. The triumph of Londonderry is more conspicuous for its results. 
It paved the way to the Boyne victory ; it went far to secure the British 
crown for the Prince of Orange ; and there can be little doubt that the 
" shutting of the gates," as it were, sealed the charter of our liberties obtained 
by " the Revolution." 
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ONDONDERRY will naturally suggest inquiry con- 
cerning a topic of much interest — the possessions in 
this county of the City of London Companies, known 
as " the Irish Society." A brief account of the origin 
I and state of this society may, therefore, be desirable. 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
city, as well as the district now forming the county of 
'Londonderry, remained in the hands of the native 
Irish, and was governed by their chiefs, the principal of whom were the 
O'Cathans or O'Kanes — a branch of, and tributary to, the O'Nials. One 
of the earliest acts of the reign of James I. was the confiscation of the estates 
of " certain Roman Catholics of distinction," who, about that period, and 
during the reign of his predecessor, had rebelled against the state ; and, in 
1608, the King, by the advice of the Earl of Salisbury, Lord High Trea- 
surer, took advantage of a new outbreak, to confiscate the whole of the six 
northern counties — ^Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine,* Donegal, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan — and to " plant" them with Protestant British and Scottish subjects ,* 
a project which he had for some time contemplated, and " had strongly at 
heart" 

The various stipulations into which the settlers were required to enter 
were published by command of his Majesty, who, " conceiving the city of 
London to be the ablest body to undertake so important a work," desired a 
conference on the subject between the Lord Treasurer and the Lord Mayor, 
Humphrey Weld. It took place accordingly. ** Motives and reasons to 
induce the city of London to undertake the plantation in the north of 
Ireland" were submitted to the City Conmiissioners ; the Lords of the Privy 

* Coleraine was entirelj merged into the oomAj of Londonderry ^and parts of other oonntieB 
were added to it to form the present ooontj of Londonderry,— iRrtiieh was so, and then, formed. 
The other five counties were planted hy private settlers—** midertakers.** 
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Council and the Corporation of London came to a right understanding; and 
the latter expressed their willingness to undertake the plantation, provided 
the flattering statements of his Majesty were found, upon due examination, 
to be sufficientiy correct. Accordingly, ''four wise, graye, and discreet 
citizens '' were sent to Ireland to view the situation of the proposed colony. 
After their return, an agreement was entered into, settled, and duly executed 
by the several parties. It was at the same time determined, that, " for the 
purpose of conducting the said plantation, a company should be constituted 
and established within the city of London, which should consist of one 
governor, one deputy-governor, and twenty-four assistants." The Irish 
Society was thus formed. It was styled " The Society of the Governor and 
Assistants of London of the New Plantation in Ulster, within the Realm of 
Ireland ;'' and it was incorporated by charter, on the 29th of March, 1613. 
A very essential part of the business was the raising and collecting '' the 
sum agreed to be raised by the city,** for the purposes of the plantation, and 
in building towns and fortifications. This was, after much consideration, 
determined to be done " according to the assessment of the corn-rate made 
on the various companies of the city." Other assessments were subsequently 
made, which eventually exceeded the sum of £60,000.* It was soon after- 
wards determined to divide the estates into twelve parts ; these twelve parts 
to be divided by lot among the several London companies: and as it 
appeared that "the whole monies disbursed in and about the said plan- 
tation" amounted to £40,000, that sum was also divided ; each company to 
pay a twelfth part — ». e. £3333 6«. Sd,, and that " in every of the said twelve 
proportions of money, one of the twelve principal companies to stand as 
chief; and unto that principal company, not having of itself expended so 
much money as amounted to a foil proportion, were added and joined so 
many of the inferior companies as should make up a full proportion of the 
required sum." These sums were subscribed in very unequal parts : thus, 
the Mercers contributed £2680; the Haberdashers, £3124; the Fish- 
mongers, £2260 ; the Drapers, £3072 ; the Goldsmiths, £2999 ; the Skinners, 

* The prices of proridons in Uliter were at this time, for a cow or tmllock. Its. (about one 
haU^>eiin7 per ponnd) ; a sheep, firom 16d. to 2<. ; a hog, 2«. ; barley, 1 1<{. a bushel ; oats, id. a 
bushel. 
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£1963 ; while the Grocers and Merchant Tailors exceeded their full propor- 
tion, the excess being joined to some other principal company. On the other 
hand, the Masons contributed £100 ; the Armourers, £40 ; the Poulterers, 
£80 ; the Woolmen, £20 ; and so forth. In all fifty-five companies contri- 
buted — ^the twelye principal companies being the Mercers, the Grocers, the 
Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the Skinners, the Merchant 
Tailors, the Haberdashers, the Salters, the Ironmongers, the Vintners, and 
the Clothworkers. The whole of the estates so diirided had been estimated 
to be worth no more than £1800 per annum. In letting their lands, the 
companies stipulated with the parties proposing to become tenants, thai 
they should perform the original articles and conditions of plantation. The 
duties they had undertaken appear, howeyer, to have been discharged very 
carelessly ; the bargain was thought to be a very bad bargain by several 
companies ; it was in a manner forced upon them by the crown ; and they, 
for a considerable period, either let their lands at nominal rents, or neglected 
them altogether. The records of the Irish Society contain abundant evidence 
that they found it necessary to remind the companies that certain conditions 
remained unfulfilled ; such notes as this are of frequent occurrence in their 
"Books:" — ''27th July, 1616. Communications were made by the Irish 
Society to the Goldsmiths' Company, urging them to perform the conditions 
of plantation, and execute the necessary works on their proportion, which, 
as well as the proportions of the other companies, appeared at this period to 
proceed with great slowness." 

And it is this property, thus acquired, which the London companies 
continue to enjoy, and over which ** the Irish Society" continues to hold 
jurisdiction. 

For a considerable period the Society htts been accustomed to send 
occasionally to Ireland Deputations, to examine into and report upon the 
condition of their estates* These reports have been " printed by order of the 
court," and they supply considerable information upon all the topics upon 
which it was their duty to iuquire. 

From these reports we learn the existing " Proportions" of the several 
companies, and are furnished with information concerning their prssent 
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state. Ist. The Goldsmiths. — The estate of this company is situate in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Deny, north-east of the river Foyle ; it 
is one of those let in perpetuity. The soil is generally potnr and superficial, 
being the debris of mica slate, with occasional patches of alluvial soil, which 
are more productive. The face of the country is without any wood, except- 
ing here and there a few trees round a farm-house, on two or three form- 
holdings on this proportion, not held under the company ; these are the snug 
residences of gentlemen of small fortunes, who have improved and planted 
thereon, so that the otherwise naked appearance of the estate is not so 
remarkable. The present income fi[X)m the estate is considered to be £4500 
per annum ; a number of leases having a few years yet to run vtdll, upon 
their expiring, increase the amount to about £6000 per annum. 2nd. The 
Grocers. — ^The estate is situated ** at an average of five miles from the 
city ;*' its extent is about 15,000 acres, with a rental of about £5000 per 
annum. 3rd. The Fishmongers. — Their estate is situated about ten miles 
from the city of Derry ; its chief town is Ballykelly, containing about 200 
inhabitants. The lands are, generally, superior to either the Goldsmiths' or 
the Grocers'; "the lowlands of Myroe are alluvial, and very productive ; 
the soil near the mountains is formed of the debris of mica slate, whilst that 
in the neighbourhood of Claudy is formed of the disintegration of silicious 
sandstone and mica slate." This proportion is supposed to extend to about 
18,000 statute acres, and to be let at about £7000 per annum. 4th. The 
Haberdashers. — Their estate is situated about fifteen miles from Derry ; 
it contains about 27,000 statute acres. The lands are let at fair and moderate 
rents, bringing in a rental of about £10,000 per annum. The property has 
been let in perpetuity, and is possessed by the Marquis of Waterford, one of 
the most excellent of Irish landlords ; consequently, " the tenantry are con- 
sidered comfortable ; and the sums paid by new tenants for old leases or 
holdings are very large, which shows that there is confidence between land- 
lord and tenant, and that the lands are not rack-rented." 5th. The 
Skinners. — This proportion is situated, in its nearest part, about four miles 
from Derry, and its extreme end is about twenty-two miles from Deny ; it 
is the largest of all the company's estates ; the annual rents amount to about 
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£11,000. The estate is capable of great improyement^ and, under proper 
management, may ultimately become by far the most valuable of the twelve 
proportions. 6th, The Merchant Tailors. — This estate is situated about 
twenty miles from Deny, and about two at an average from Coleraine ; it 
contains about 12,000 statute acres, and is worth about £6000 per annum. 
It has been let by the company in perpetuity. 7th, The Clothworkers. 
— This estate is situated on the banks of the river Bann, within an average 
of two or three miles of the town of Coleraine. It is in extent about 
10,000 statute acres, and in value about £dOOO per annum. Sth, The 
Ironmongers. — This estate is situated at an average of about seven miles 
fixmi the town of Coleraine, and skirts the river Bann ; no one of the pro- 
portions is more scattered in its allotments, or more diversified in its soil. 
The rental is about £5200 per annum. 9th, The Mercers. — This propor- 
tion is situated about twelve miles from the town of Coleraine, and twenty- 
eight from Londonderry. Its extent is about 21,000 statute acres, and its 
value £8000 per annum. 10th, The Vintners. — ^This proportion is situated 
about nineteen miles from the town of Coleraine, and twenty-five miles fr:om 
the city of Londonderry ; it contains about 25,000 statute acres, and its 
annual value is from £9000 to £10,000.* 11th, The Salters.— This pro- 
portion is situated about twenty-nine miles from Derry, twenty-nine miles 
from Coleraine, and twenty-nine miles from Belfast, being equally distant 
frt)m the three sea-port towns. Its extent is about 18,000 statute acres, and 
its value about £14,000 per annum. Several tenants hold favourable leases 
under the present lessees, so that the existing income is only £12,500 per 
annum. 12th, The Drapers. — ^This proportion is much scattered. Its 
average distance from Deny is twenty-nine miles, frt>m Belfast thirty-two 
miles, and from Coleraine twenty-seven miles. It contains 27,000 statute 
acres, and is let by the company at about £10,500 per annum. 

From much that we have heard, seen, and read, we have reason to 
believe that the Irish Society are sincerely and ardently desirous of employ- 

* The Vintners receive only £212 a year head-rent from the property. The landa have been 
alienated by the company, and let in perpetuity^ or sold. The present proprietors are the heirs 
of the ConoUy fSunily. The houses of the fanners who have obtained leases in perpetuity are 
generally surrounded by a few trees, giving the country a comfortable add agreeable appearance 
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ing their power and reeomces for the adyantage of Ireland, and to diminish, 
at mnoh as possible, the evil of absenteeism in Londonderry. We have had 
opportunities of conversing with some of their agents, and have found them, 
as fkr as we oould judge, anxious to act up to their instructions in forwarding 
every object that shall seem beneficial to the oounty; unquestionably they 
have largely participated in evety good work that has been nndertsken ; 
and there exist abundant proofs of a steady and continuous design " to 
remedy many existing evils, to encourage the investment of capital and the 
industry of the population ; to alleviate the distresses and wants of the 
poor ; to extend the prosperity and comfort of the entire county of London* 
derry, and thereby to offer an example to the whole kingdom of L^land." 

As one of the latest proofs of such desire, it may be mentioned that the 
Society have obtained an act for a new bridge across the Foyle at London- 
derry, and have recently built a ** Government House,'* where their agents 
and representatives in L:«land reside, and where members of deputations 
from London are ** received." This is an advantage of considerable magni- 
tude ; it is an inducement to London citizens to visit Londonderry, and so 
become practically acquainted with Lreland ; we know it has already had 
that effect. The capitalist will there see many temptations to embark capital 
in Ireland; his sympathies will be enlisted for its people, whose best 
interests he will study to promote, and know how best to promote, by per- 
sonal acquaintance with them. 

It will be seen that the Haberdashers, the Vintners, the Goldsmiths, and 
the Merchant Tailors have alienated their estates, by letting them in 
perpetuity; that the Salters and Skinners hold estates let on terminable 
leases, which in a few years will expire ; while the Ironmongers, Cloth- 
workers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Grocers, and Mercers have their estates in 
their own hands, which are now let to the occupying tenants. Now, 
although the Irish Society had, by virtue of the discretion vested in them by 
the charter, conveyed several allotments of territory in the Province of Ulster 
to the twelve principal companies of the city of London and their associates, 
still they retain the paramount duty of " management, control, and visitation, 
for the peipetual maintenance of those important public purposes, in con^ 
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sideration of which," as was emphaticall j observed by the Lord Chancellor 
(in 1836), " the crown parted with large possessions for the benefit of that 
part of the King's dominions." 

The Irish Society admit that they have, for themselves, no beneficial 
interest in the property, and that they are trustees for the companies of any 
surplus which may remain, after answering certain public purposes; but 
they claim to have a discretionary power to apply so much of the income as 
they may think fit for those public purposes, without being liable to account 
for the same to the companies. 

It is sufficiently obvious that a continuation of this trust to the Irish 
Society is calculated greatly to benefit and improve the condition of the 
county of Londonderry, inasmuch as they are in the position of trustees 
only for so much surplus as may remain after they have expended all sums 
they may consider ZdM for cLying out the oriialpnrpLs of the grant 

Judging fix)m the companies' " Reports," and firom our own knowledge 
of the condition of the different localities over which they exercise jurisdic- 
tion they appear to have inquired concerning nearly every topic worthy of 
attention — the state of the schools throughout the districts ; the character of 
the various farms and holdings ; the nature of the soil, and the best means 
of enriching it; the places most favourable for planting; the judicious 
management of fisheries; the practicability of draining bogs, fertilising 
moimtains, and reclaiming " slobs ; " the advantages that may be derived 
from forming canals ; the making of high-roads and bye-roads ; the reforma- 
tion of habitations for the humbler classes, by erecting substantial cottages 
in lieu of miserable hovels ; in short, the attention of the society, as the 
governing body, has been, vrithin the last twelve or fifteen years, con- 
tinually, and it would seem steadily, directed to a complete regeneration of 
the coimty, in order that they may bring to bear upon its natural advantages 
the advantages of experience, judgment, and capital. 

If, then,, the City of London Companies be " Irish absentees" — and their 

holding property "justly acquired and theirs of honest right," has been 

named as one of the " Irish grievances" — ^they are, beyond all doubt and 

all question, THE BEST OF Irish Landlords. 

k2 



)i Londoadeny, the Tonriat whose time is limitod 
return to Belfast; or, taking the railroad to New- 
1 Mount Stewart, and Omagh, proceed tbence, by 
h or car, to join the railroad to Dublin.* If, how- 
, his time is " his own," and he desires to expend it 
; the scenic beanties of the country, he will unqucs- 
Donegal, proceeding through that wildly interesting 
gh Erne and Enuiskillen ; selecting tbcnce anj' one 
utes that will conduct him southwai'dH.t 

mense proportion of waste land, the reader may form 

some idea of the barren aspect of the county of Donegal ; J and, at the same 
time, of its surpassing grandeur. For wild and rude mognifice 
indeed, unequalled in Ireland ; it presents a succession of mountains, down 
every one of which rushes some rapid river, supplying a lake in the valley, 

• Prsra LoadoDderrr to Dublin, the ntute i> iwhar unlataFaiUag. Flnt. Uien li tbi raUwrn; 
(Iba LoDdonderr; lad EanlikUleD) to Onugh, nbicb puHi 4lDnB the Bhcres of th« RItof Fo;]e : 
then tbmugb SrrabviB. a hdmIL but buij town ; thou througb Kewtown Bt«inirt, beautlfulJj 
fltuated oD tbo Biver Moume ; theu to Omimb. BetiTHD LoDdDDderrr And Neanowu 8UVAH, 
tbiB nilwft; puiBB Ihrougb A pntty countrj. Omagh ii b commBn^Ai uid good lowB. Thi 
iba Jargeel com-mu-ket In that put ot the countrj. Omm^h paRKeB«B the usaAl paUlc buUd 
of & imbll town— a tovn-b^, ^court-bouH, uid^ buTtck. Tbauext put of tbeJounHj li 

dlalnnco to CeatleblKTnej in Bbout rix hourt. The fdce of tbe country ttvm Omiffb to Csi 
blAjoflj is not *4t7 intereeting- large bogs, p 
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that again sends forth its current, tributaiy to the sea, which may be almost 
said to surround it ; for the extensive loughs that bound it on the east and 
south are nearly as effectual barriers as the Atlantic, that washes its northern, 
western, and south-western coasts. Soon after passing the liberties of Lon- 
donderry — ^proceeding northward — ^we enter upon the barony of Inishowen, 
a huge peninsula enclosed on one side by Lough Foyle, and on the other by 
Lough Swilly, both salt-water lakes. On the southern extremity of this 
barony — distant about four miles from Derry — ^is the far-famed Grianan of 
Aileach. The mountain upon which it stands is 802 feet high, and from its 
summit there is an extensive and all-glorious view of the two lakes, with the 
surrounding scenery ; scattered over which are the ruins of several ancient 
castles, strongholds of the earlier Irish chieftains, or the English settlers, by 
whom they were dispossessed!^* Within ken, although distant several miles, 
is the Hock of Doune, a natural fortress in the centre of a district scarcely 
accessible, where, it is believed, the ancient chieftains of Tyrconnel were 
inaugurated — ^a race who, according to Sir Henry Dockwra, were " proud, 
valiant, miserable, immeasurably covetous, without any knowledge of God, 
without any civility to man;*' and of whom James the First said, in his 
apology for robbing them, that " their condition was, to think murder no 
fault, marriage of no use, nor any man valiant that does not glory in rapine 
and oppression." f 

* The latest, and one of the greatest, of the Irish chieftains was Sir Cahir O'Dogherty, whose 
" rebellion "in 1608 mainly induced the ** plantation " under James the First. He appears to 
have been a gallant yomig hero, who was stimulated to revolt by a personal insult, and who 
perished with most of his followers in a battle with the English ; not, however, until he had 
avenged himself by the death of Sir Oeorge Pawlett, Vice-Provost of Derry, by whose order he is 
said to have been " personally chastised," and laid the city in ashes. 

t " Giraldus Cambrensis— an authority upon such subjects hardly more worthy than the spoliator 
James, or his soldier Dockwra, describes the inauguration thus :— 

** He says * That the people of Tyrconnell, a country in the north of Ulster, created their king 
after this manner:— All being assembled on a hill, a white beast was brought before them, unto 
which he who was chosen as king approaching, declared himself publicly before the people to be 
Just such another (that is, a mere beast) ; whereupon the cow was cut in pieces, boiled in water, 
and a bath prepared for the new king, of the broth, into which he entered publicly, and at once 
bathed and fed ; all the people, meanwhile, standing round, fed on the flesh and supped up the 
broth. At this comely feast and ceremony, it was not proper that the king should use any cup or 
vessel, nay, not so much as the hollow of his hand ; but stooping down his mouth, he lapped like a 
beast on all sides of the bath of broth in which he was immersed. Having thus washed and supped 
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In the immediate vicinily of Deny there still exists a stone, which, 
according to one of the authors of the ** Ordnance Survej^/' appears to have 
been an inauguration stone of the ancient Irish kings. The stone, which is 
of gneiss, e3diibits the sculptured impression of two feet, right and left, of the 
length of ten inches each. That stones of the kind, as well as rude stone 
chairs, were formerly used, we have the testimony of Spenser in his View 
of the State of Ireland: — " They used to place him that shall be their cap- 
taine upon a stone always reserved for that purpose, and placed commonly 
upon a hill ; in some of which I have seen formed and ingraven a foot, 
which they say was the measure of their first captaine's foot, whereon hee 
standing receives an oath to preserve all the auncient former costomes of the 
countrey inviolable, and to deliver up the succession peaceably to his Tanist, 
and then hath a wand delivered unto him by some whose proper office that 
is; after which, descending from the stone, he tumeth himselfe round, 
thrice forward, and thrice backward." The inauguration chair of the 
0*Neils of Castlereagh is still preserved ; it was for a long period built into 
the wall of the Butter-market of Belfast. The famous " coronation chair" 
in Westminster Abbey ia believed to be of Irish origin; and is said to have 
been sent into Scotland for the coronation of Fergus, the first King of the 
Scots, who was " of the blood royal of Ireland." 

The Hill of Greenan supplies a singular example of earliest architecture. 

According to a writer in the " Ordnance Survey," it was " a royal residence," 

— " one of the most remarkable and important works of its kind ever erected 

by the ancient Irish." The ascent up the mountain, for about a mile, is 

gradual, till within a few hundred yards of the summit, when " it starts up, 

until he was weary, the whole Mnoianj €f Ui liiii||yr«H<iii was andad, aad ha wu«aavlata^ Ib* 
atituted hi his kingship of TyroMinell.' 

** The Irish historians are very angry with Oirald Barry, tor telling this story of their Unga ; 
and Oratianos Lucius describes the ceremony as quite otherwise. He says, that when the invea- 
titure took place at Oil mhac Creunain, ha was attended by (VFerghall, sucoesstur to ColanAill, 
and O'Oallachuir, his marshal, and sarroonded by all the estates of the country. Th* Abbot 
O'Ferghail pot % pure, white, straight, unknotted rod in hia hand, and said, * BeoelTa, Btare, the 
aoaploiooa ensign of your digpaity, and remember to imltata in your gorenunent the whiteneaa, 
straightness, and nnknottlness of this rod, to tike end that no eirll tongue may find oansa to aaperaa 
the candour of your actions with blackness, nor any kind of corruption, or tie of friendship, be able 
to pervert your Justice ; thereftnre, in a lucky hour, take the govenutfent of this people, to ezareiae 
the power given you with fr e edom and security.* " 



as it were, somewhat preoipitously into a ciroular apex of many acree in 
extent," crowned by the singnlar pile— of the remote antiquity of which no 
doubt can possibly exist.* 

The reader must be referred to the map in order to form some idea of the 
peculiar character of the coast scenery of the northern districts of DonegaL 
It is utterly impossible to describe its surpassing grandeur, and our limits 
permit us only to notice its more leading and striking features. The natural 
wonders of the barony of Inishowen would alone supply materials for a 
volume. The stupendous hill-rocks and headlands that stand as barriers to 
the sea, are frequently covered by the spray of the Atlantic, dashed to a 
height almost inconceivable ; miles upon miles of sandy deserts stretch along 
under the huge clifib, without a single particle of verdure ; *' hills, and dales, 
and undulating swells, smooth, solitary, and desolate, reflecting the sun from 
their polished surfiuse of one uniform and flesh-like hue." Such are the 
sands of Rosapenna. Caves of wonderftd construction abound in all parts. 
One of the most remarkable is ** M'Swine's Gun" — a prodigious cavity, into 
which the tide rushes with such force as to produce a sound louder than the 
report of any piece of artillery, which is said to be heard at times distinctly a 
distance of between twenty and thirty miles ; occasionally the waters shoot 
up through a perpendicular shaft some hundreds of feet high into the air ; 
altogether, perhaps, so extraordinary a natural marvel does not exist in the 
British dominions. 

Along this coast, too, is Torry Island, inhabited by about Ave hundred 
persons, the greater number of whom have never visited the mainland. 

* Colonel Blacker wm, we belieye, the flrat to point out, if not to diseoTer, this ancient re- 
main ; he considers it, however, to have been a temple for San worship, and endeavours to sup- 
port his theory bj argoment and proof. He thus desoribes the singular pile .—** To the casutl 
•beerrer, the first appearance of the edifice is that of a tnmeated cairn of extraordinary dimen- 
lAons s but, on a closer inq)ectlon, partieolarly since the clearing away of fidlen stones, fro., which 
took place under my directions, it will be firand a building, otmstmoted with every atlentijn to 
masooio regularity, both in design and wwkmansliip. A circular wall, of considerable thickness, 
encloses an area of eighty-two feet in diametw. Judging from the number of stones which have 
lUleD on every side, so aa to form, in fact, a sloping glacis of ten or twelve feet broad all round it, 
this wall must have been of considerable hdf^it— probably frtim ten to twelve feet— but its thickness 
varies! that portion of it, extending from north to soudi, and emtnradng the western half of the 
eirele, behig but ten or eleyen feet ; whereas, in the correspoDding, or eastern half, the thiokness 
i te sixteen or seveateen, particularly at the entrance." 
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Some years ago, a few of its fishermen were driyen on shorei and when 
retm-ning to their island homes, they took with them leayes of trees, as the 
greatest curiosities they could show to " their people ;** here also is another 
Herculaneum — a town buried beneath the sand. Ruins of ecclesiastical 
structures, and of structures of ages far more remote, are to be encountered 
in every locality ; places are pointed out where the sea-kings entered, and 
others where the Druids held their most solemn rites ; every spot has some 
tradition ; there is scarcely a mile without a legend ; and as the district is 
more primitive than any other portion of Ireland — the people adhering per- 
tinaciously to their ancient language and their old customs — ^the county is 
immensely rich in stores for the antiquary, the historian, and the writer of 
fiction. Here, until of late years, the illicit distiller carried on his trade 
without the remotest dread of interruption ; the whisky of Inishowen became 
proverbial for its excellence ; and the coast from Moville round toKillybegs 
was famous for all that was rude, uncultivated, and lawless. 

From Londonderry we verged westward to the ancient city <rf Baphoe; 
returning into the direct route to Donegal town, and so visiting the town 
of Stranorlar, and the border-town of Strabane. 

On our way through St. Johnstown, we visited the singular lake. Fort 
Lough.* About two miles from Raphoe — ^now a mere collection of cabins 

* This sheet of water occupies nearly the centre of an eztenidve liog of black turf, and lies on 
the right-hand side of one of the roads leading from St. Johnstown to Burt or Longh SwiUj. It ia 
at present about one mile long, and a quarter of a mile wide. It was formerly of much more con- 
siderable extent, but a portion of the water has been drawn off, and part of the bottom of the former 
lake couTerted into arable land. There had always been a tradition, that thiSk in common with 
many other lakes in Ireland, had a castle erected in the centre, where the peasant, at day's declining, 

** Saw the round towers of other days." 

The legend of this castle's disappearance below the surface diflfers somewhat from the legends we 
hare already given, and is as follows :— There was within the walls a well of pure water, so 
precious tYuA it was always carefully covered by a stopper ; and a tradition existed, that if by any 
negligence the precious water remained uncovered, some awftd calamity would ensue. The 
■daughter of the governor, as ladies of similar rank have done from time immemorial, frequently 
went herself to draw the water. She had a lover, who contrived to meet her at the spot, as a con- 
venient place of assignation. In the interesting conversation that ensued, all things were forgotten 
by the girl except the words of her lover, and she departed with her pitcher, never thi nfcing of 
the stopper of the well. Immediately, the water below swelled op, and began to overflow the 
•mouth in such torrents as to render all attempts to replace the cover ineffectual ; and it never 
ceased till it inundated the whole oounti7, and ascended so hig^ that the castle was completeljr 
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around the ruins of the Episcopal Palace — ^there is a high hill, commanding 
a magnificent view of the country below, extending with various undulations 
of surface on all sides, and finally terminating in a circular chain of moun- 
tains 60 or 70 miles in circumference. On the summit of this hill, and in 
the centre of this view, stands a Druidical temple somewhat resembling that 
at Stonehenge in size and structure. It consists of a perfect circle of large 
stones set perpendicularly, vaiying from eight or nine feet high, and as 
many broad of three or four. These perpendiculars form a circle of 150 
yards ; and consist of 67 large rocky fragments, still standing upright, with 
various irregular intervals between, which were once apparently filled up 
with similar stones but now dilapidated. On the east> side is an open space 
of seven yards, bounded by two large stones, still standing like door-posts, 
and which probably formed the entrance into the temple, and on the oppo- 
site side are two of the largest, tallest, and broadest stones filling up a space 
of equal breadth, against which the altar stood. The large area inside 
presents a very uneven surface, rising into hillocks and sinking into depres- 
sions, encumbered with large stones, now in irregular confusion, but once 
forming portions of the structure. The stones are generally of a lamellated 
structure, and taken from neighbouring slate quarries with which this part 
of Donegal abounds. 

The place is called Baltony, a name not uncommon in some districts of 
Ireland. It is supposed to be a corruption oi^aal tinne, the " fire of Baal," 
intimating a spot where that deity was particularly worshipped in Ireland, 
and having the same etymology in Gaelic as the Baltane tree burned at 
Midsummer. Among the 'rigid Presbyterians of the North, such remains of 

■submerged, and disappeared with all within it, including the careless young lady. This tradition 
was long considered as fanciflil as others, and those who affirmed they saw the building under the 
surface at particular times, were looked upon as visionary and credulous. About twenty years ago 
an attempt was made to reclaim the morass, and a deep sluice was cut, through which Uie water 
drained into Lough Swilly. As the waters of the lake subsided, marks of an island became ▼isible 
in the centre ; by degrees, regular masonry was observed ascending above the surface ; and there 
is now seen— even from the road— the remains of a building at the bottom of the lake, proving 
-that the subaquatic castle was no visionary fiction, but a real existence. Its present remains are 
walls of masonry, supporting a deposit of bog, on which Knne green vegetation has commenced. 
It is supposed that a castle had been at an early age erected in the morass, but, by the exit of the 
'vTaters being intercepted, they had accumulated and formed a lake, which had ascended above the 
walla of the castle, and so submerged it, without supernatural agency. 
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Uitiqtdt; are lightly funded, bsoftiiM they aw deemed rmnnanti of niper- 
itition and idoUtiy, tboogh M>me reapect haa boon |nid to theae by the 
proprietora of the adjacent aoiL The hill on which they ataad waa under a 
fair field of fiax up to the very walls, but the area inside remained undis- 
turbed by the plough, and the grey, rude, but vaat monument of the lemotest 
antiquity fbnna a atroiif and intereating contraat, undiatnrbed in the rich 
CK^ of modem agrioultnre that 



■onte, then, we shall aak the Touriat to acoooi- 

firat intoDon^aL* The Northern and Weatem 

<^ Don^fal, ao rich in all that oan delight the 

y, the naturaliat, and the lorer of natun in ita 

ty and grandeur, aSbid, aa we have intiinated, 

[br a Tolnme. The journey of the ordinaiy 

, liea Bonthwaid to Donegal Bay, thnmgh a 

iountry, and magnifloent in the extreme, although 

han the rude coaats trtiich keep ont the Atlantie. 

suL uuB ivuiE nill amply repay the traveller g for, on Ma way, he 

will driTe through llie fiunona Pasa of Bamee-gap, through which the road 

Tuna to the town of Don^aL On the whole, perhapa, it ia the moat mag- 

nificoit defile in Ireland i leas gracefully piotureeqoe than that of Eylemore, 

in Coimemara ; and leaa terrific in ita ahapeleaa forms than that of Dunloe, 

at Killamey; bnt more auhlime than either. It ia aboTe four milea in 

length, paanng between monntains of prodigious height, which soar above 

the comparatiTety narrow way, and aeem actoally linked with the clonda 

that continually rest abore them. The road ia level the whole distance — 

nature having, as it were, formed it between these huge mouutaina, in order 

• Tha TonrM wOUhowcTeT, burin mlod tint m trt bn*, uid hiT* baanlbrnu tlmt.uktof 
biai oat of hU rontd — if tbax rout* b« homnrftrdi ttvn LocidoDden7> Bf fumlnliif tb* map of 
Ircknd («> ac^n nommwid to him Ihu ot Mr. Fiuv u b^ mimf defnet (ha b«l), b« will 
ba tfila u> Odnipnliflnd tbe extent at hli dcpartdra from tbe nguUr nnta (bj nilwif and bj 
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to ramunmt a barrier that would be, otherwise, completely impasBable. All 
along the course, from ila conunencement to its tarminfttion, runIiGB a 
temarkablj rapid riTer, fbamin^ over enormona nunea of rock, whicli every 
now and then divert its passage, forcing it into a chaimel that, after taking 
ft circnitoni route, again progrene* onwards by the side of the traveller. 
The monntains pour down innumerable eontributiona, which seem to the 
far-off spectator only thia and narrow itieams; bot, ^iproaehed nearer, 
become broad and deep riven, forming oataraots at almosterery yard. Onr 
Tiiit to this singnlarly stnpendons Pass was made at a Incky period ; the 
day previons there had been a heavy &11 of rain, and while we rode through 
it, vre were surrounded by a floating mist, which cleared off occasionally, in 
order, as it were, that we might see the great natural marvel to advantage. 
The reader will imagine, then, that every tiny rivulet had been converted 
into a rapid river, while the river had been swelled into an absolute torrent. 
When the gap had been nearly passed, we found ourselves on the brow of a 



high hill, from which we looked down upim a rich and fertile valley, in the 
centra of which was Lough Eeke — one of the malleat, but one of the most 
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pleaaing and beautiful of the lake* of the conntj. lliroQgh tbu Inxurioiu 
vale we drove into the town of Donegal, and examined the rnina of its 
ancient cutle. The castle of Donegal is not, however, of verj remote 
antiquity. 

The town ia neat and clean, and appean to cany on no inconaderable 
trade with the interior. The route lies tliiongh the Kinthem eztxemity of the 
county to Balljahannon; but we diverged a few mUea, in order to examine 
the picturesque and venerable rain of Eiltbarron, an ancient fortolice of the 
(yClerys, chiefs of the diatcict. Those who must leave onviaited the »oiitliem 



cooet may verge somewhat from their route, to examine the fer-fomed 
Loog^ Derg, ntnated a few mileB to the ninth of Longh Eme, and bordering 
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upon Tyioae conntj. The adjacent connty is rich in traditional and 
legendajy lore ; it abonnda in mius of castles, and of stmctores centnriea 
more ancient. The neaiest town ia Pettigoe, a »bort distance ieoja which 
are the Temaina of the old fortalice of Termon Magrath. It commands a 
beantiful and extensive view of the Lower Lough Erne. 

The evil — of which LonghSerg has been for many centuries the hot-bed 
— is growing less and less eveiy year ; in some parts its grosser features 
have indeed altogether vanished. " St. Patrick's Purgatory" has been famons 
from a very early period. The lake upon which it is situated is about six 
nilefl in length, and ibur in breadth ; it is surrounded on all sides by bleak 
and barren hills. The " Holy Islands" it contains are littlo more than bare 



rocks ) the one to which the pilgrims resort — "Station Island" — is abont 
half a mile from the shore, and rises very little above the sur&ce of the lake. 
When it was visited by Mr. Inglis — in whose work the reader will find it 
accurately described, with very minute details concerning the " observances" 
— "there was not a vacancy of a square yard over the whole surfiice of the 
idand ;" and he suimisea that " there c«nld not have been fewer than 2i 
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penons upon a spot not 300 yards long, and not half that breadth." The 
station eommenoes on the 1st of Jnne, and coxrtinues till the 15th of Angnst ; 
and from the same authority we learn that the '* whole number of pilgrims 
visiting the Lough would amount, during the season, to above 19,000," the 
great majority being women ; and many of them will have travelled a dis- 
tance of 200 miles to arrive at the scene of their ** devotions ;" this, too, at a 
period of the year when labour is particularly needful and profitable. 

There are few intelligent persons of any creed who wUl not rejoice that 
*< St. Patrick's Purgatory" has << fallen from its high estate," and that the 
gross superstitions associated with it are becoming evexy year more and more 
a mere record of gone-by degradations. 

We leave Donegal county with regret — ^regret that our confined space 
prevents our rendering justice to its natural wonders and beauties. It is 
rich in both ; and a time is no doubt approaching when both will receive the 
aid of industry, science, and art ; when its bare mountains and barren wastes 
will yield worthy succour at the call of the planter and the husbandmen ; when 
the produce of its marble quarries — ^it contains many — ^will be contrasted, 
and that without disadvantage, in the public market, with the marbles of 
Italy ; when its rivers and coasts will contribute their full amount of wealth 
to the great storehouse of mankind ; and when nature vrill be no longer 
permitted to conceal her vast resources from the search of the social and 
political economist 

The town of Ballyshannon and its magnificent Salmon Leap will be 
visited on the way to Lough Erne. It is neat, clean, and comfortable ; and 
has an air of business. Its situation on the northern border of Lough Erne, 
and within a few miles of the sea, renders it advantageous for commerce. 
The Erne is here crossed, into Fermanagh, by a bridge of fourteen arches. 
The adjacent scenery is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful; and its 
famous fishery supplies great attractions to the angler. About four miles 
from Ballyshannon is the pretty village of Bundoran, near the mouth of the 
harbour. It is much frequented by sea^bathers, and is exceedingly healthy, 
the wide ocean immediately fsu^ing it, and a line of mountains enclosing it 
from harsher winds. 



On the otber side of the town of BaUyduHwa, and not for out <tf the 
ymj fron Dooegftl, Ibe Tooriat will do well to visit a n&tnnl wonder, "tli* 
P ^niin, " ntvated in the demetne of BrownholL It is formed by the oonrw 



of a moontain torrent, which mns &r nearly B mile throogh a most ringn- 
larlj picturesqne nvine, presenting to view, in succession, a series of 
cascades, caves, wild cli^ huge shattered rocks, amidst a profusion of the 
richest and most varied ferns, and every description of monutain plants. 
The whole course of tlie river ie shaded by a mass of deep wood, which 
greatly enhances the effect of the scenery. A solid bed of limestone seems 
to have been cleft, from thirty to fbrty feet in depth; and in this narrow 
fissnre, tnming often at a very acate angle, the river Ibajus along, frequently 
entirely diaappearing in caves, where its course posses nnder and throogh 
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the rock for a considerable space. In one of these caves, the regularly- 
formed arched roof, above fifty feet span, lihd above one hundred yards long, 
presents one of the wildest representations imaginable of the lawless dis- 
tiller's haunt, or the outlaw's refuge. A dropping well of the purest water 
is found in a basin of the rock within, and a succession of winding caves, 
forming numerous outlets, afford opportunities of escape or concealment on 
all sides. Often the course of the river is obliterated by masses of rock 
piled over each other in the most fantastic manner, and the existence of the 
stream is only known by a hoarse murmur deep below the place on which 
the spectator stands. After a course again of half a mile through a flat 
meadow, the river reassumes its wild character, but with increased magni- 
ficence of scenery. The river suddenly descends about sixty feet in a deep 
and dark chasm, the rock actually meeting overhead, whilst a precipitous 
wall of rock bounds either side ; it falls at once nearly twenty feet, in an 
unbroken stream, with a roar, which makes the solid wall around absolutely 
quake. It emerges under a narrow natural bridge of rock of the most 
perfect Gothic mould, and, turning suddenly, a vista of a quarter of a mile 
appears opening upon the sea in the distance, and on either side a perpen- 
dicular wall of rock, clothed with the richest ivy, extends in a perfectly 
straight line to the village of Ballintra, the river occupying the entire space 
between these curious walls. A description can but faintly convey the 
extraordinary character of these lovely scenes, nor can the artist represent 
their singular beauties.* 

* Fragments of several old traditions are connected with them. A fierce monster is said 
ormeily to have inhabited these cares, which was at length slain by St. Patrick, on a neighbouring 
hill, called from that conflict ** Bally-na-dearg." The fkiuous ** water-horse" is said to resort to 
these caves, in form resembling a serpent, and as thick as ** a sack." He comes out only by night, 
and chiefly for the purpose of stealing the fiumers' hay from the neighbouring meadows. 06 the 
borders of the river lieaa huge mass of granite on the surface of the ground ; singular, in coose- 
qnence of its distance from any rock of that description. It is called ** Crockmacroasldeen,'' and 
bears a noted character. On one side of it is a hole, said to be the print of a finger (a giant's it 
must have been), and whoever can walk blindfolded twelve paces towards it, and put a finger into 
this hole, will, whether man or woman, infUliby be married in the course of that year. It will 
be readily believed that such superstitions occur in many other paxts of Ireland ; but, as we have 
elsewhere observed, they are daily bec<nning less and less, and will rery soon be of the past 
cmly. 
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ERMANAGH County* is entered by the Tourist im- 
mediately after passing Ballyshannon ; where a bridge 
passes over the Erne river, which divides the county 
from that of Donegal ; and close to it, as we have in- 
timated, is the far-famed Salmon Leap, confessedly the 
grandest in " all Ireland." The navigation of the river is 
here abruptly stopped by this magnificent Fall, a fall of 
nearly twenty feet, which extends the whole breadth of 
the Erne, a length of above one hundred and fifty yards. The waters 
descend with astonishing rapidity ; and, as the cliff is almost perpendicular, 
the stream passes downward nearly unbroken, in one huge volume. 
Here and there a few shelving rocks receive it in its descent, and 
convert the rushing torrent into foam. This, although the most ex- 
tensive, is not the only fall between Lough Erne and the sea; there 
are, we beKeve, four others ; one of them — and it is the most graceful 
we have ever seen — ^is near the pretty little village of Balleek, about four 
miles from Ballyshannon. And here the beauty of the scenery may be said 
to commence ; the road to Enniskillen, a distance of eighteen miles, runs the 
whole way along the southern borders of the lake. The lake is to the left ; 

* Fermanagh was one of the six counties included hi the famous scheme of James the First for 
the ** Plantation of Ulster." According to the arrangement tiiereln made, " the county is supposed 
to have consisted of 1070 tales of thirty acres each, besides forty-six islands great and small ;" ot 
these, two hundred and twelve tates were assigned to the church, and the remainder to the 
Scotch and English settiers. '* A portion, consisting of three hundred and ninety tates, was given 
to Mac Guira ; and the rest of the native inhabitants, as in the other four counties, were removed 
to waste lands in Connaught and Munster.** The county abounds in lakes. Hence it was called 
in Irish, Feor-magh-eanagh, ** the Country of the Lakes." It was made shire ground in the 1 1th 
■of Elizabeth ; being then in a very unsettied state, and divided between two powerfhl septs— the 
Mac Manuses and the Mao Quires. Its condition at tliat period is illustrated by an anecdote of a 
chieftain of tha last named clan. When the lord-deputy sent to inform him that he was about to 
send a sherifTinto his territory, Mac Guire answered that *' her miO®8ty*s officer would be re- 
ceived ; but at the same time he desired to know his me— the fine to be imposed on his murderer, 
in order that» if he happened ta be slain by anj of hia followers, the amount might be levied on 
the offender's chattels." 
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and to the right, alnuwt into the town, the drive is under the shadow of loit7 
Ulla, richly coItiTated and occaaionaUj as richly planted. Between the road 
and the water extendi a Mmarkably fertile valley, thick with trees and 
underwood; and beyond it atietchM the long and narrow Longh widk its 



mnltitadeof islands,* These islands are said to equal in number the days of 
the year ; tiey are very numerons, and of all sizes, from the small " dot " to 

■ LoDgh Erne la uldtc have beoq'^mlzvciilDusljcFHtcd-^ It maorigliullj m Rprlng well, ftnd 
" Ibe inhabitADts b«Lpg Informed bj tbelr Druldi or phlloHphfln, thu tbt wll would orvflow 
the eounlr; lo tha North Bea, for the proventlon of II ttier uuwd the well lo be IncloHd Id ■ 
Btrong well, nod oo'ercd with ■ door hiilng ■ lock imil key, ligiilfting no dinger wblla the ioct 
wu secured : bat ta unfertanBte kocd«ii |u b; them cune more mUchlcf lo muhlnd). opening 
the door far wMer, heard lier child cx7» and runnlngtoita relief, forgot to secure the wellt nod ere 
Hhe Gonld r«tum, she with her houe end funll; were drowoed, and muij hoaKH more betvlxl 
thsl and Bslljihauiion ; vid to contlonei a lough unlo Ihlt dij." A siioilar sMri' 1> related of 
■eienl other IrJih lakes. In this case, "it would haTe mare the appearance of reiUl;. if it had 
lieea told of Lough Gawna, or the Lake of the Calf, la the county of Longfbrd. whicb li the true 
Wureaof the Hirer Erne, of which Longh £me Is hut an efpanrion. At Longh Gawna. howeter. 
thej t«n a dlmrent storj; tIe,, tliat It was formed bj acftlf, whlcll. emerging from a well In Ita 
kamadiale ricinitj, itiU called Tobar-Gawna. or the Well of the Calf, was chesod bg lu saier 
tm ht (Blered the sea at Ballfihannon." 
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Oieplauiofiiuutyacree. AUof themaro gteen, and moat of themareTeiy 
prodnotive t some are corned wiUi " fat herbage," on which are feeding flocks 
of she^l oth^^ m miniature forrats ; aome appear so large ae to look like 
profitable " eBtatea ;" others seem so small that a giant's hand might cover 
them. Along the whole of the route, the opposite shore b kept in view — for 
the lake has in no part a greater breadth than nine mUes — and is so wide only 
in one vicinity — the neighbonriiood of Tully Cflatle, on the southern bank. 
From this ancient castle, which stands apcn a promontory that jnts ont 
into the lake, the prospect is extensive and inconceivaUy beantlM. 

The ruins of another ancient castle — the Caatle of Monea — which pos- 
sesses the same general characteriatics, stands aibwaules totheaoath-eostof 



Tnlly. Both aflbrd good examples of the class of castellated residences, 
"erected on the great plantation of Ulster ;" when " every nndertaker of 
the greatest pr(^ortion of two thooaand acres shall, within two years after 
the date c^ his letters patent^ build liiere«pon a euQa, with a strong oomrt 
or bawn about it." « t, 
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Bj far tiie most interesting of the isknda that " gem the bosom of Lough 
Erne," is the island of Devenish, about two miles across tite upper lake from 
the towa «f Fermanagh. It contains between seventf and dghtf acres of 



lemaikaibly ferSle land — pasture for cattle — so fertile, indeed, that it ia said 
never to have required manure. Here are the remains of seTeral ancient 
chnrchea and a round tower. The graTejard has long been regarded with 
peculiar veneration by the peasantry ; and the dead are brought from &r-off 
distancea to be interrM there — "to lay their bones among their own 
people ;" the attendant monmers embarking in hoats at a smtU promontory 
on the north side, called Portora— the Port of Lamentation.* 

■ Hers it > BtHUHl Tcmr which it ninr p*rfWt u to tatm, hiring baan mUni; hot thii 
mUntlon tpiiUea onlf to " the up i' Um irbole of tbs tower wnn l id Dg u It wii iibui «nctad. 
who ihill h; bow muj oenturia wfat SUndiiig Idgb iboiK tba nrfuw of the kke. on tha 
mirthmi hook of UMdoiModliluidiltfoniuuatlnwUTafeUun in tha tetairj ttma iu ptrta 
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"Die town of EnniekiUen, independentlj of its picturesque and highly 
sdvantageooB Bituation, on an island between the two lakes — the upper and 
the lower— ranks among the most interesting lownfi in the kingdom. It is 
long and narrow, hut neat and clean ; and has a cheering aspect of pros- 
perity. It is, however, to the grace and grandeur of Nature that we desire 
to direct the attention of onr readers. Travel where they will, in this 
singularly beoutifal neighbourhood, lovers of the picturesque will have rare 
tieata at every step. It iM impoesihle to exaggerate in describing the sor- 
passing loveliness of the whole locality. How many thousands there are 
who, if jnst ideas conld be conveyed to them of its attractions, wontd make 
tiieir annual tonr hither, instead of "np the hackneyed and 'soddened' 
Rhine "—infinitely less rich in natural graces, far inferior in the studies of 
character it yields, and much leas abnndant in all enjoyments that can 
recompense the traveller ! Nothing in Great Britain — perhaps nothing in 



Europe — can surpass in beauty the view along the whole of the road that 

leads into Ennialtillen, along the banks of the Upper Lough Erne. 

AFQQbd It ; ud tt once vaanjt tha Idfu of tHrj rantAe ftntlqoltj ; thlt fMllng Incnuei ntber 
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Exmifikillen, like Londonderry, obtained renown during the war of 
the Herolution— 'the contest between James the Second and WilUam the 
Third. In the Town-hall are still preserved the banners carried by the 
Enniskilleners at the Battle of the Boyne ; they are, howerer, sadly muti- 
lated by time and the hands of selfish persons, who have now and then 
clipped off pieces to keep as memorials. The Enniskilleners are justly 
proud of the fame they obtaiiied by their share in the triumphs of 1689 ; 
they claim, equally with the Trentice-boys of Derry, the merit of having 
secured the crown of three kingdoms to William the Third ; and beyond 
question the result of the contest was mainly owing to their enduring per-^ 
severance and indomitable courage. In December, 1688, Tyrcoimel ordered 
the provost of Enniskillen to provide quarters for two companies of foot *, 
the inhabitants resolved upon refusing them admittance ; but, being veiy 
few in number, they asked aid and advice from the neighbouring gentry, 
and received both. The Protestants of the district thronged into the town, 
and a strong army was soon raised, Gustavus Hamilton being elected 
governor. The struggle commenced,* and continued with almost invariable 
success, on the side of the Enniskilleners, until the close of the war, when 
the final defeat of the Irish forces, near Newtown-Butler, " in all probability 
was the cause of their raising the siege of Derry the day after." f 

« The spirit in which it wm wmdueted was soon shown. The Irish foroes were commanded 
by the Lord Oalmoy— ** an infamoiiB wretch (says Oldmixon) whom no title could honour.'* His 
first act indicated that his opponents wet« to ezpedt no quarter. He had taken prisoner Captain 
Dixy, eldest son of the Dean of Kilmore, whom he proposed to exchange for ** one Brien Blac 
Conogher Mac Guire," an Irish offloer, a prisoner with the IBnniskilleners. The proposal waa 
accepted; Mac Quire was dismissed, but Captain Dixy was tried " for leyying men by the Prinoe 
of Orange's commission/' and exeeuted, in breach of aU faith and honour. It is stated on the 
authority of a contemporary writer— the Rer* Andrew Hamilton ••'that ** Mac Guire went to 
Galmoy and told him that his putting Captain Dixy to death, after his promise, under his hand, to 
return him, would be a perpetual stain to his honour, and rather than he should do so base a 
thing, prayed that he might be rotumed a prisoner to Grom, and that Dixy's life might be sared, 
for he did not desire to purohase his freedom by so great iz^Justioe. Notwithstanding, the young 
gentleman was hanged od Mr. Bussel's sign-poet, at Belturbet." barris aiBMns that ** Bfae Gab« 
was so much disgusted at this action that he returned to Crtun, throw up his oommissloxi, and would 
serve King Jimes no longer.** 

t One of the most romarkable incidents of the war is rolated by Harris and other historians. 
Galmoy having drawn Col. Croichton, tlie Governor of Crom, to ** an interview on the pubUe fUth,** 
caused him to be arrosted for roftiring to deliver up his castle, and would have actually pul himjlo 



Bepnblic was arranging a descent upon the Irish coast, anticipating a 
general rising of the Irish population against the British OoTemment, and, 
so contemplating the junction of Ireland with France, the Boman CathoKcs 
of Ulster were associated under the title of *< Defenders ;'' their avowed 
object was to terminate the connexion between England and Ireland* Upon 
this point it is needless to state further than that — according to the autho- 
rity of Theobald Wolfe Tone, a conspicuous leader of the disaffected Irish, 
in French pay — ^the oath of the Defenders was ** that they will be faithful to 
the United Nations of France and Ireland." Into this subject it is neither 
requisite nor desirable that we enter at any length ; but so much is necessary 
to show that the parties who combined for the opposite purpose — to continue 
and maintain connexion with England — ^were acting upon the defensive 
when they took up arms and formed themselves into societies, which after- 
wards became known and recognised as " Orange Societies ; ** the adversaries 
of " the Defenders " having previously been distinguished as " Peep-o'-Day 
Boys." It is difficult now to say, with certainty, how these two great 
parties were first created. At that period the penal laws against Koman 
Catholics prohibited them from keeping arms, and to obtain them they 
adopted the practice (always too common in disturbed districts in Ireland) 
of taking them forcibly at night. There were then no organised police, and 
the law was very inefficiently administered. The Protestants therefore 
became greatly alarmed — ^not without reason, as the events of the few follow- 
ing years proved — and in order to discover and prevent the robbery of arms, 
roamed about the country in small armed bodies. From the hours at which 
these patrols were made, they derived the name of " Peep-o'-Day Boys." To 
oppose this system the Roman Catholics proceeded to organise their attacks, 
and assumed the name of "Defenders." This account, though probable 
enough, is, however, far from certain; and some suppose that the two 
parties originated merely in some private feud, which, after a time, was 
converted by political agents into a religious war. 

Their quarrels were conducted with the bitterest animosity, and gave 
rise to much bloodshed. The Peep-o'-Day Boys had no regular system of 
union, while their adversaries formed a perfectiy organised combination. 
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vrith signB and pass-words. The latter, therefore, in a short time, became a 
most powerful body — ^not confined to the north, but extending over a large 
portion of the kingdom. Outrage and bloodshed — amounting sometimes to 
barbarous massacres — ^became so common, especially in the northern coun* 
ties, as to awaken the serious alarm of the Irish Parliament. A select 
Committee of the Lords was appointed in 1792, who made a very strong 
report upon the subject To confute the opinion that the violence of the 
*' Defenders'* had the countenance of the heads of the Boman CathoUo 
Church, a pastoral admonition was immediately afterwards circulated by 
Dr. Troy, the Roman Catholic archbishop, and the then great advocate of 
the Roman Catholic claims. 

Several skirmishes having occurred in the county of Armagh between 
the opposing parties, and some lives having been lost, a truce was agreed 
upon, and a meeting took place at the house of a man named Winter, in the 
village of the Diamond, by which a Roman Catholic clergyman, on the one 
part, and a Protestant gentleman, on the other, bound themselves, for their 
respective parties, that peace between both should be strictly preserved for 
a period named. The Protestant gentleman was fired at on his way home, 
after having affixed his name to the treaty, and his party was, on the next 
day, attacked by above seven hundred of the '* Defenders ;" but it is asserted 
that these "Defenders'' were at the time ignorant of the fact that an 
annistice had been agreed upon. Thus exasperated, both parties prepared 
for a resort to arms ; both assembled in large numbers — the one upon the 
hill .that overlooked the Diamond, and the other upon the hill opposite ; 
each having laid in a large store of provisions and ammunition, and each 
being amply provided with weapons. The battle took place on the 2l8t of 
September, 1795 ; and, happily, before much mischief was done, although 
several lives were sacrificed, the parties were separated by the timely arrival 
of the military. 

Out of this affiray— >preceded as it undoubtedly was by many other 
unhappy quarrels, and a terrible state of insubordination in the county of 
Armagh — arose the "Orange Institutions;" for the Protestants of that 
county, and ultimately of all Ireland, formed themselves into lodges, to 
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whicli they gave a name which ever since has been dearly cherished hj 
the one party, and ntterly execrated by the other, until, within a compara^ 
tively recent period, the direct interference of the Crown terminated their 
existence. 

According* to some reports, the first lodge was formed on the field where 
the Battle of the Diamond was fought— among the men who had been 
actually engaged in it. According to other accounts, a considerable portion 
of the routed " Defenders," escaping into the county of Tyrone, renewed the 
system of aggression there, and it was more immediately for the purpose of 
resisting this body that the first lodge was formed ; a Tillage called Dian, 
on Lord Caledon's estate, in the county of Tyrone, claiming ** the honour" of 
being ike first place of meeting. This latter is belieyed to be the more 
correct account. The lodge consisted merely of yeomen and a few respect- 
able farmers of the middling rank of life — ^little imagining that it was to be 
the germ of so numerous and mighty a body as the ^ Orange Institution " 
afterwards became. 

The Association of United Irishmen had been formed three or four 
months previously— in May, 1795. It is, however, very unlikely that the 
framers of the first Orange societies had originally any view of counteracting 
the operations df this body, although, in after years, they became so efficient 
for that purpose. The circumstances of the formation of the early lodges, 
and the rank in life of their foimders, render it highly improbable that they 
would, or indeed could, form a design so comprehensive. 

The institution -was encouraged by the gentry of the neighbourhood. In 
a short time severkl lodges were formed, with a regular system of rules for 
there guidance. They coilsisted chiefly of persons in the humbler ranks of 
life ; the rules and ceremonies adopted were such as were likely to strike 
the minds of such' men, and were full of mysteries. As ncme but Pro- 
testants were admitted, and most of these were Presbyterians, the institution 
partook considenlbiy of the teligious character of that sect United in a 
cause which they believed to be a holy one, they always commenced and 
concluded their meetings -^th prayer, a custom which continued to be 
universally observed ever afterwards^ though their other rules were of .course 
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modified and altered when the management of the institation came into the 
hands of more enlightened men.* 

The institation spread rapidly through the whole of the north of Ireland, 
and there is at least this fact in fe^yonr of its utility at that time, that the 
north, from heing the most distorhed, heoame, and has ever since continued, 
the most peaceable and thriving portion of Ireland, and during the subse- 
quent outbreak, in 1798, was the only part apparently uninjured by that 
frightM conrulsion. 

In little more than two years the institution extended itself to the 
capital. The first lodge formed in Dublin was founded early in the year 
1 798. In after times it became, as is well known, one of the most . influential 



* The oaremonies obierved at the inttitotion of an Orangemen were briefly these :— The candi- 
date, carrying in his hand a Bible and the book of the rules of the society, was introduced at a 
meeting of the lodge, of which he p ro p os e d to beotnne a nmmber, by two iponsorBoone of whom 
was his prc^Kwer, and the other the member who had seconded him. He was placed at the end of 
the room while the other members stood in their places. The chaplain of the lodge, or in his 
absence a brother mnninated by thd mastez', repeated some Scriptore verses ezpreasiTe of the 
power and paternal care of Providenoe, and the necessity of trust in Him in time of danger. The 
master then asked, *' Friend, what dost thou desire in this meeting of true Orangemen ?* The 
candidate answered, " Of my own f^ee will and accord I deitfre admissioa into your loyal institu- 
tion." The master then asked, *' Who will vouch for this friend that he is a true Protestant and 
loyal subject?" to which the sponsors replied, giving their names. The master then questioned 
the candidate thus— Master : ** What do you carry in your hand?" Candidate: ** The word of 
God." Master: ** Under the assorance of thete worthy brothers we trust that you carry it also in 
your heart. What is that other book ?" Candidate : " The book of your rules and regulations." 
Master : *' Under the like assurance we trust that you will study them weU, and obey them in all 
lawful matters. Therefore we gladly receive you hito the order. Orangemen, bring to me your 
friend." The candidate was then invested with the decoration of the order— an orange sash. The 
chapli^n then again repeated a selection of Scriptore verses, and the master said, " We receive thee, 
dear brother, into the religious and loyal institution of Orangemen; trusting that thou wilt abide a 
devoted servant gf God, and a true believer in his son Jesus Christ— a faithful subject of the King 
and supporter of our constitution. Keep thou firm in the ProtMtant Church, holding steadily her 
pious doctrines and obserring her ordinances. Make thyself a friend of all pious and peaceable 
men, avoiding strife and seeking benevolence ; slow to take (rffence and offering none. In the 
name of our brotherhood I bid thee welcome, and pray that thou mayst long continue among them 
a worthy Orangeman, namely— fearing God, honouring the King, and maintaining the law." The 
master then communicated the signs and pass-words of tiie order, and the chaplain in conclusion 
repeated the verse* '* Glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, good will towards men." 

This ceremonial dig^tiy differed in difllBrent lodges, but the principal features of it were 
exactly the sameinaU. It was in some fewthe custom to impose an oath or a pi*omise of secrecy. 
This unnecessary and mischievous portion of the ceremony was, however, much discouraged, and 
declared to be contrary to the rules of the institution by an address of the Grand Lodge, published 
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and nnmerous associationa that ever existed, extending thronghont England 
and Scotland, and even into the colonies. The first lodge in England was 
formed in 1808, in Manchester. In 1821, the Grand Lodge of England 
removed to London, and held its meetings in the house of Lord Xenyon, 
in PortmanHsquare ; and in 1836 the number of Orangemen in England was 
stated to have been between 120,000 and 140,000. Although the English 
Orangemen were governed by similar rules, and had the same Grand Master 
(the Duke of Cumberland), and the same system of signs and pass-words, 
there seems to have been very little unity of action between them and 
the Orangemen of L^land, except, perhaps, immediately after their first 
institution. 

The system of secret signs and pass-words, in order to recognise each 
other whenever they might meet, and the strict privacy of their meetings, 
were natural schemes, considering the circumstances of their first institution. 
It has, however, been much regretted by more enlightened Orangemen that 
so much mysticism was ever adopted. It gave rise and probability to all 
the stories circulated by their opponents, and rendered them, as individuals, 
far less able to confute them. Without examining the merits or demerita 
of the institution, or pronouncing to which most weight is due — ^the boasts 
ef Orangemen as to their loyalty, liberality, and high character, or the 
charges of their enemies as to their bigotry, cruelty, and intolerance — ^it 
must be admitted that nothing could be more charitable, or breathe a purer 
or more peaceful spirit, than their recognised book of rules and regulations.* 

in 1828. A brother once admitted into one lodge was free of all lodges in eyery part of the world, 
and obtained admission to their meetings by giving the sign and pass-word. The supreme manage- 
ment of the affairs of the society was vested in the Grand Lodge, who met in Dublin, and consisted 
of the most influential members of the body, and officers deputed from the various provincial lodges. 
The principal body of rules and regulations was passed and adopted in 1800, and continued in use 
with a few alterations until the dissolution of the society. 

* From tills book of ** Rules and Eegulations*' we copy two passages ; the first introductory, 
the second which relates to the qualiflcations of members. ** This institution is formed by persons 
desiring, to the utmost of their power, to support and defend his Bf^)esty Khig George the Fourth, 
the constitution and laws of this country, and the succession to the throne in his Majesty's illus- 
trious house, being Protestcmts, for the defence of their persons and property, and for the mainte- 
nance of the peace of the country ; and for these purposes they hold themselves obliged, whm 
.lawfuHy called upon, to be at all times ready to assist the dvil and military powers in the Just and 
lawful discharge of their duty. They associate also in honour of King William III., Frince of 
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It is also but fair to add that the society stood the test of two most 
Scratinising Parliamentary committees — one of the Lords, in the year 1825, 
and the other of the Commons, 1836— without the slightest imputation being 
cast upon it which has any weight with rational men. 

The Orange Society was dissolved in the year 1836. After the proceed* 
ings before a committee of the House of Commons, in consequence of the 
declared wish of the Crown, and before any act of ParUamant was passed 
which could interfere with their proceedings, a meeting of the Grand Lodge 
was summoned, on the 13th April in that year. After much debate, the 
question of dissolution was carried by a majority of 92 to 62. It was ques- 
tioned by some of the lodges whether the deputed authority of the Grand 
Lodge authorised this resolution. It was, however, in the end, generally 
acquiesced in by them all, or, at least, with very few exceptions ; and a 
society of almost unprecedented magnitude, comprising a very large pro- 
portion of the most wealthy and influential noblemen and gentlemen in the 
kingdom, and numbering, we understand, above 250,000 members, volun- 
tarily separated. 

We have thus endeavoured to condense as much as possible the informa- 
dom we have gathered concerning the origin and history of the " Orange 

Orange, whose name they yriJl perpettuUly bear, as supporters of his glorious meowry, and the true 
religion by law established in this United Kingdom.*' 

*< This is, exclusively, a Protestant Association ; yet, detesting an intolerant spirit, it admits no 
persons into its brotherhood who are not well known to be incapable of persecuting, injuring, or 
upbraiding any one on account of his religions opinions : its principle is to aid and assist loyal 
subjects of every religious persuasion, by protecting them from violence and oppression." 

Qualifications. — " An Orangeman should have a ^cere love and veneration for his Almighty 
Biaker, a firm and steadfast faith in the Saviour of the world, convinced that he is the only 
Biedlator between a sinftil creature and an offended Creator. His disposition should be humane 
and compassionate, and his behaviour kind and conciliatory— an enemy to savage brutality and un- 
christian cruelty. He should love rational and improving society, faithfully regard the Protestant 
religion, and sincerely desire to propagate its precepts. He should have a hatred of cursing and 
swearing, and taking the name of God in vain ; and he should use all opportunites of discouraging 
these shamefiil practices. Wisdom and prudence should guide his actions ; temperance and sobriety, 
honesty and integrity, direct his conduct; and the honour and glory of his king and country be 
the motives of his exertions." 

The rules flirther provided that ** the proposer of a candidate shall satisfy the lodge that 
he has put a copy of these laws and onUnances into the hands of the candidate, before such 
proposition.** 
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Institation ;" it is not our object to fellow it ont more particiilarly ; in fiM^t, 
it had Rich eztensiye and important inflnenoe upon all the political eyenta 
which soooeeded iti establishment, that an aooonnt of its progress and 
proceedings would be a history of Ireland from the year 1793 to the year 
183e. 

It is scarcely necessary for ns to observe that this " Orange Institation " 
has been jactured to ns by all parties. It has been essentially our duty — 
and a duty we have at all times, under all circumstances, and in all placea, 
laboured conscientiously to discharge^^-to obtain information from the ad- 
Tersaries as well as the supporters of any system, subject, or measure ; and 
to endeavoor to form our own conclusions as to the nature of the evidence 
received, — ^which, in Ireland, is singularly conflicting and contradictory upon 
nearly every topic concerning which inquiry can be made. 

We need not say that in Ireland the name of an " Orangeman " is almost 
inconceivably odious to a very vast proportion of the people. No doubt much 
of this is attributable to the fact that they maintained Protestant ascendancy 
when England, of herself, could not have maintained it, and so balked and 
disappointed the enemies of England and Protestantism ; but that much of it 
must be traced to the cruelties, oppressions, and utter recklessness of just 
dealing, exercised by some Orangemen towards their Roman Catholic 
brethren, is, at least, equally certain. We have shown that ia principle the 
Orange Institution cannot be described as even uncharitable ; hvLtiapraetice 
it was often otherwise. Although among its leading members were some of 
the most enlightened, most upright, and most humane gentlemen in Great 
Britain, it contained some who were alike ignorant of their duty towards 
their God and their neighbour, and who had reasoned themselves into a 
notion that in persecuting a Roman Catholic they were doing service to both. 
Their conduct, undoubtedly, gave a show of justice to charges advanced 
against the body. 

In fonxLer times, when ihe laws were comparatively inefficient, and the 
Protestants were a few, isolated in the midst of adversaries, such an associar 
tion may have been necessary, and therefore justifiable ; but when circum- 
stances had changed, and such necessity no longer existed, it was wisdom, 
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policy, and justice to terminate a Byatem whid) nHtaineddiNOrd, and efifec- 
tnalty prevented tliat 'wluch can atone render Ireland really prmparo u »— a 
termination of hoetilitiea between its people on the (^nmnd tS diffnrancea in 

We bold it as mconaore rti Me that the use of ai^ particnlar endilein, 
ngn, or token, calculated to promote a breach of the peace and tostirnpeTil 
poariona.ii an act of which the law shoold take cogniBAnce; and that, there- 
fore, rightly, the law was, at length, called into operation to prevent the 
contiunBnce of that which hod become an eriL Bnt it is only juadce to 
state — and it is difficalt to conceive how any nnprerjndiced reader of history 
can arrive at an oppomte conclusion — that if the retention of Ireland was an 
advant^e to England, England is certainly indebted to the " Urange 
Societies" for having retained Ireland ai part and parcel of the dominions 
of Great Britain ; for assuredly, if there had been no Union of Irish Pro- 
testants, acting together and in concert, between the years 1793 and ISOO, 
Ireland wonld have become — for a time, at least — a province of France. 



Here, then, we bring to a close our vdume descriptive of the North of 
Ireland and the Giant's Causeway. 



STING from Enniskillen, the Tonriat will again 
his nmto homewards. For the knowledge he 
acquire, in order to be guided aright, we refer 

the very admirable map of Mr. Fraaer, in which 
lihoads, the ooach-roads, and most of the compa- 
are corefolly and correctly laid down. He should 

1 Ireland vrithont this valuable companion at hand. 
1, however, we shall leave the Tourist, having con- 
ipe not nnprofitably, to " the North," and opening 

..jme of etgoyment. 
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We end our luok, as we commeikced it, not only with the a«uranoe that 
io his Tonr he will encounter mnch to interest, to instruct, and to delist — 
thst he will eDJoy scenery beantiful and magnificei^t, and a people rich in 
original chaiactei— but that his joomeya may be made at all times with ease 
and comfbrt ; and especially that a sense of security will accompany him 
wherever he may travel, either on highways or by-ways, along the public 
roads, or in out-of-the-way places — where, perhaps, his chiefest pleasures 
will be Bonght and fonnd. 

He will, we repeat, return from his Tour, brief or prolonged, with a 
feeling towards the people akin to afiectioQ. Having witnessed the many 
and rare !]atural advantages of the country, he will have angmented faith in 
its capabilities for good; and especially he will desire that the bond of onion 
between the two islands shall be drawn closer and closer, for the welfare of 
boih — their interests being mutual and inseparable. 
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*^ Irdcmd : its Scenery and Character, by Mr, amd Mrs, S, 0. HaU, — Written 
professedly to induce the English to see Ireland and to judge for themselves ; and 
both their verbal description and their graphic illustrations are very likely to have 
that effect, which we are willing to assist by our commendation of the general spirit 
and execution of the work. . . . We may say, on the whole, that the literary, 
legendary, and antiquarian portions of the work are compiled wift laudable diligenee ; 
the illustrations, for the most part, are (dear and interesting ; and the statements and 
opinions are. in general as sensible, candid, and trustworthy as could be expected 
from writers who fairly confess their < unwillingness to say anything discreditable to 
the country and the majority of its people.' " — Quarterly Bevuw, 

^ The book presents us with a body of £m(8 relating to the sister kingdom, iidiich, 
being the result of personal observation and investigation, ought at this moment to 
command the attentive consideration of all who are interested in its welfia« and 
prosperity. The work, too, abounds with illnstratioiifl^ which are beautifiilly exe- 
cuted." — Times, 

^ The most popular work on the beauties and characteristics of Ireland, as a 
whole, which has appeared for many years. We must express our admiration of 
the very beautiful pictorial illustrations by which the work is enriched : they are 
deserving the highest praise, even in these days of artistic embellishment.''— 
Morning Ckromde, 

^ In addition to these attractions, its topography is degant ; and the illustrative 
maps, vignettes, and woodcuts, valuable as graphic accompaniments." — The Bj^ecMtw, 

'* This is, without exception, the most beautifully illustrated publication of its 
class to which modern enterprise has given birth." — United Service Gazette. 
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*^ One of the most beautiful books of the season in every essential that constitntes 
beauty.** — Observer, 

** Mtdsvmmer Eve is one of the most captivating productions of its class which has 
issued from the press, even in these days of brilliant and gorgeous decoration.** — 
Literary Gazette, 

^' Literature and art, author, artist, and engraver, have exerted themselves to the 
utmost in the production of this exquisite volume.'* — Critic, 

*' One of the most fitting presents for the youth of either sex, as eminently 
calculated for their improvement as their pleasure.** — Builder. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. 

Comprising a Series of Wood Engravings of the best and most prominent Specimens 
of Art Manu&cture incladed in this National Exhibition. 



This Illustrated Catalogue — which the Committee, acting under the belief 
that it may be a powerful auxiliary to the movement on behalf of Art in Ireland, 
sanction by their authority amd' auist to drculaJte in the huildincf — is published in 
association with the Art-Journal, and is thus issued at a price that, under other 
circumstances^ would be impossible. 

The First Part consists of Thirty-two pages, comprising nearly Two Hundred 
Wood Engravings, and Six Engravings on Steel. 

The Second Fart will be similar in character, and in contents, with the addition 
of an Introduction, &c. 

The Two Parts will be bound and issued as a Complete Volume ; but those who 
purchase the Parts separately will be furnished with a cover for binding at the 
price of Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

The price of the Volume, in a completed form, will be Ten Shillings. 

The Editor of the Art-Journal, and of this Illustrated Catalogue, presumes to 
state that, in thus again discharging a leading part of his duty (to promote and 
encourage improvements in Art) by worthily representing the second attempt to 
exhibit collectively the Art-Industry of the World — he looks for a recompense more 
to a conviction that he is rendering a public service, than to any profit to be 
derived therefrom. As in the case of the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851, the 
enormous necessary expense precludes the probability of commercial gain ; but the 
conductor of the Art- Journal could not permit the Exhibition in Dublin to be 
unrepresented ; and he trusts that a public support will aid the undertaking. His 
selections are made, generally, of objects the most suggestive as well as the most 
beautiful ; and the volume will, no doubt, be regarded as an additional text-book for 
the Manufacturer and the Artisan, and an "authority" for those who desire to 
procure the most graceful and useful of the productions of Art-Manuf&cture. 
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The Publishers of the present edition of the Holt Cathouc Biblb have deter- 
mined to produce a work which shall be alike worthy of the Church and of that 
extensive patronage they feel confident that an accurate and elegant copy of the 
Sacred Volume will receive at the hands of the numerous and intelligent body of 
Catholics in this country and the sister kingdom. 

As a guarantee for the care bestowed upon the editorial department, and the 
certainty that nothing has been inserted, omitted, or altered, in any way from the 
duly authorised text, they have only to refer to the name of the learned and pious 
Editor, supported as it is by the numerous testimonials he has received from the 
various dignitaries of the Church. 

In the number of the Embellishments and their high character as works of art, 
they venture to say that this edition is unrivalled. Lar^ engravings, executed by 
artists of acknowledged eminence, and copied from paintings of those great masters 
whose talents have been in all ages, and in every country, devoted to the service of 
the Holy Church, are interspersed throughout the work, and form a gallery of art 
devoted to the highest and holiest purposes. 

For the beauty of the typography, and the superior quality of the paper, they 
appeal to the work itself! 
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